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THE OUTLOOK. 
| POR the New York Central and its employees last 


week was one of continued discussion and con- 
tinued inaction. There were interviews between 
the officers of the Knights and the officers of the 
Company, between the State Arbitration Commis- 
sioners and the officers of both, between the officers 
of both and the officers of the United Orders of 
Railway Employees, and, finally, the Supreme 
Council of this last Federation met at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, and did not complete its deliberations 
until Monday evening. Early in the week Mr. 
Powderly issued a long address to the public re- 
viewing the history of the strike. In this he de- 
clared that the fifty or sixty Knights who had been 
laid off by the Company were men who had been 
long in its service, and that their only offense was 
that they had represented their labor organization 
both in presenting grievances to the officers of the 


Company and in urging upon the Legislature at 


To this Mr. Powderly replied in an angry letter 
which both ridiculed and denied Mr. Webb’s 
statement. Meanwhile the State Commissioner’s 
proffer of arbitration had been promptly accepted 
by Mr. Powderly and as promptly rejected by Vice- 
President Webb. 


It was this refusal of arbitration which led the 
representatives of the United Orders of Railway 
Employees to call the meeting of the Council at 
Terre Haute. This Federation is so organized as 
to make strikes a difficult matter. Its Council con- 
sists of three officers of each of the constituent 
organizations—the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, the Brotherhood of Conductors, the Broth- 
erhood of Trainmen, and the Switchmen’s Mu- 
tual Aid Association. Until a strike has been 
approved by the chief executive of one of 
these organizations it cannot be brought be- 
fore the Council, and the strike cannot be or- 
dered unless it is approved by two out of 
the three representatives of each organization. 
This being the constitution of the Federation, it 


arbitration, the officials of the New York Central 
road knew that they imperiled the tying up of all 
the lines belonging to the Vanderbilt system. In 
the map which we publish may be seen the roads 
constituting this extensive system. The New 
York Central alone is capitalized at $154,000,- 
000, the West Shore road at $60,000,000, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at $98,000,- 
000, the Michigan Central at approximately 
$50,000,000, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis at $70,000,000—making a grand 
total of $432,000,000. If to these be added the 
Nickel Plate road, in which the Vanderbilt inter- 
est is very large, and the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, in which the Vanderbilt interest is now a 
controlling one, $230,000,000 more must be added 
to this capitalization. In other words, the property 
involved is but a few millions less than the total 
wealth of the American people when we first be- 
came a nation. The suspension of the traffic along 
these lines not only means that net earnings cease, 
but that heavy losses begin. During the strike the 
railroad saves kttle except the wages of the striking 


¢ 


Albany the passage of the bill requiring the weekly 
payment of wages. If they were discharged for 
inefficiency, he said, the Knights would approve 
the action. But when these men were denied any 
explanation of why they were discharged, and the 
Company absolutely refured to arbitrate the difficulty, 
the order was bound to use its entire power in de- 
fense of the principle at stake—the right of work- 
men to organize for their own protection. This 
called forth from Vice-President Webb the first state- 
ment which made the issue one of veracity be- 
tween employer and employed. Up to this time 
he had contented himself with saying that the men 
had not been discharged “because they were 
Knights.” This was doubtless true enough, since 
only the officers of the organization, the “ agita- 
tors,” as he called them, seem to have been dis- 
missed. But in answer to Mr. Powderly’s letter 
he said specifically : ‘“ The company has discharged 
men, irrespective of their membership in the order 
of the Knights of Labor, for drunkenness, incapac- 
ity, breach of duty, insubordination, and for lack 
of sufficient work to employ them, and it will con- 
tinue to do so whenever proper occasion arises.” 


THE VANDERBILT SYSTEM OF RAILROADS. 


seems to have been no great surprise to the Knights 
when its Council found that it could give to the 
strike nothing but the warmest approval and moral 
support. The “ findings ” of this Council, which are 
addressed “to all laboring organizations,” are to 
the effect that the causes of the strike were exactly 
as Mr. Powderly had represented them to be, that 
Mr. Powderly had done everything to effect an 
amicable settlement, that Vice-President Webb 
was making war on labor organizations in insolent 
disregard of the public privileges and duties of his 
corporation, and, finally, that the non-action of the 
Federation Council is due to the fact that “the 
order of the Knights of Labor is not a member of 
the Federated Orders of Railway Employees,” and 
that, therefore, the laws of the Supreme Council do 
not permit it to participate in the strike. 
* * 
* 

Though we do not agree with Vice-President 
Webb that the railroad officials must be the only 
judges whether a suspension of traffic shall be per- 
mitted along their line, we are not disposed to 
minimize the extent of the interest which these offi- 
cials have within their keeping. In refusing 


operatives and the cost of keeping its engines and 
cars in repair. These two items together rarely 
amount to more than one-half of its expenses. The 
cost of keeping up the roadbed and general ex- 
penses are almost as great during a strike as when 
traffic is at its busiest. What the wages amount to 
is shown by the report published in the Census for 
1880 of the fifteen great trunk lines of the 
country, in which several branches of the Vander- 
bilt system are included. The returns for the New 
York Central are typical of them all. Out of 
gross earnings of $29,000,000, only $6,850,000 
was paid to employees. Among these were 
included 157 general officers and clerks, who re- 
ceived $302,000. The remaining 13,000 employees 
received a total of $6,550,000—an average of $42 
per month. The profits of the road were nearly 
twice as great as the total wages of the employees 
—being $11,000,000. At the present time these 
profits are over a million a month. It is probable 
that if all the roads in which the Vanderbilts have 
a controlling interest were tied up for a single week, 
the stockholders would lose, approximately, two 
million dollars. 
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The public who were craving a political sensa- 
tion in the form of the disclosure of personal 
animosities were doomed to disappointment last 
week when the debate on Senator Quay’s resolution 
to vote on the Tariff bill on the 30th day of this 
month and to drop the Election bill came toa 
sudden conclusion after one or two speeches, very 
strong pressure having been brought to bear to in- 
duce harmony of action, and to prevent the 
spectacle of a division between the Republicans in 
the Senate. A Senatorial caucus had previously 
been held without result, but after this effort to 
secure harmony of action an informal conference 
was held, and the future order of business referred 
to a committee whose report has not yet been 
made. It is understood, however, that the com- 
mittee will recommend an early vote on the Tariff 
bill, an adjournment early in October, and a vote 
on the Election bill early in the next session. The 
two or three newspapers which have made them- 
selves prominent by urging the adoption of the 
Election bill have assumed that those Republicans 
who were disposed to postpone it were without sup- 
port in the party, and that to oppose the bill is to 
support fraud at the polls. Those who have means 
of knowing public opinion do not need to be told 
that this is pure assumption in both cases. Senator 
Quay and the other Republican Senators who were 
acting with him have the very best means of know- 
ing the sentiment of their own party, and they are 
aware that that sentiment is greatly divided on the 
wisdom and expediency of such a measure as that 
now before the Senate. Very many of the most 
influential Republican newspapers in the country 
are openly opposed to it, and several conventions 
have lately been held which have strongly com- 
mended all other points in Republican policy, but 
have been absolutely silent concerning the Election 
bill. 


* 


The attempt of a few newspapers to govern Con- 
gress and impose dfolicy on the party has already 
failed. ‘Those who are opposed to the Election bill 
antagonize it, not because they undervalue wise ef- 
forts to suppress fraud at the polls, but because they 
believe it will utterly fail to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and will make it more difficult to secure that 
result in the end. A correspondent in another 
column makes an energetic plea for the adoption 
of this kind of legislation ; but the objections to it 
on the ground of its revolutionary character, its 
ineffectiveness under our system, so well stated by 
President Harrison, the danger of putting such 
power in the hands of any administration, the re- 
vival of old animosities now dying out which would 
be brought about if it were adopted, the interfer- 
ence by an artificial and very questionable piece of 
legislation with the more fundamental and far- 
reaching influences now at work to solve the race 
problem, do not grow less upon mature thought. 
The postponement of the consideration of the Elec- 
tion bill will afford time for fuller discussion. In 
the long run the intelligence of the American 
voter is a safe element to appeal to, and to that in- 
telligence both the friends and the foes of the Lodge 
bill must now make their appeal. The result in 
the autumn will probably indicate the judgment of 
the country on this matter. In the meantime it 
will be utterly useless for the violent supporters of 
the bill to attempt to weed out of the Republican 
party those who are opposed to it, or to attempt to 
identify this measure with the permanent and un- 
flinching determination of American voters of all 
parties to secure honest elections. Fraud and brib- 
ery are not confined to any one section of the coun- 
try. If elections are vitiated in one State by the 
suppression of the ballot, they are vitiated in an- 
other by bribery of the voter. No section of the 


country is absolutely clean, and no party exempt 
from these crimes. What is needed is a public 
sentiment against these offenses which shall strike 
with equal force the Democratic and the Republi- 
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can offender, and the universal adoption of some 
system like the Australian, which shall make the 
balloting places inaccessible to violence, trickery, 
and bribery. 


* * 
* 


The Meat Inspection bill which has passed both 
houses of Congress, and is now in the President’s 
hands, puts it within his power to carry out a policy 
of retaliation far more vigorous than the policy of 
reciprocity to which the Administration stands com- 
mitted. One section of the bill provides “ that 
whenever the President shall be satisfied that unjust 
discriminations are made by any foreign State 
against the importation of any product of the 
United States, he may direct that such product of 
such foreign State as he may deem proper shall be 
excluded from importation to the United States.” 
This clause would give to President Harrison the 
right to place an embargo against any or all prod- 
ucts which France now ships to us, for the French 
prohibition of American pork is clearly a discrim- 
ination of the type aimed at by the bill. We are 
far from defending the policy of France toward us. 
We agree with Minister Reid that this policy is 
oppressive to the working classes of France in com- 
pelling them to pay exorbitant prices for a whole- 
some food product. Nevertheless, when we practi- 
cally shut out so many of the products of foreign 
countries by our tariff, it does not behoove ur to 
inaugurate an avowed policy of retaliation. Some 
of the objects of the Meat Inspection bill are good. 
It will insure that the American food products sent 
to foreign markets shall be wholesome, and will 
take away all justification abroad for the selfish 
and oppressive policy of excluding these products. 
Yet the spirit of the measure is bad, and its conse- 
quences cannot help being equally bad. If we are 
to have retaliation at all, it should only be entered 
upon by the consent of both branches of Congress 
after a long debate. 


* * 
* 


While French lawyers, with the bias of their pro- 
fession, are condemning the jury system because of 
the frequency of acquittals, the French Minister, 
M. Constans, has ordered a change in the method 
of conducting trials which will greatly lessen the 
harshness of the existing system. He has issued 
an order to the Prefect of Police which will put an 
end to the theatrical barbarity in trials for murder 
known as “the reconstitution of the crime.” This 
procedure, as described in the “ Spectator,” consists 


in carrying the prisoner to the very place where 


the crime was committed, and there, as far as the 
histrionic ability of the constables will allow, re- 
enacting before his eyes the murder exactly as the 
prosecution imagines it to have been committed. 
The accused, handcuffed and guarded, is stationed 
in the corner of the room and made to watch the 
policeman who represents the murderer steal up and 
pretend to strangle or stab another policeman who 
holds the réle of victim. While this childish farce 
is going on, the magistrate is closely scrutinizing 
the face of the accused and watching every move- 
ment in order to find material to use against him 
at the trial. “If the man trembles and turns pale, 
it is a certain sign of guilt; if, on the other hand, 
he maintains a perfectly placid demeanor, he has 
shown how cold, calculating, remorseless, and there- 
fore essentially criminal is his nature.” One of 
the worst features of these séances is the demoral- 
izing effect upon the public, which comes to gloat 
over murder trials in the same way that the mob 
in 1793 gloated over the work of the guillotine. In- 
asmaoch as the French law repudiates the English 
principle that a prisoner must be assumed to be 
innocent until he is proven guilty, and also makes 
the judges act as attorneys for the prosecution, we 
have reason to rejoice if the humanity of French 
jurors is such that there are more frequent acquit- 
tals than lawyers bent upon a pedantic execution 
of the code would wish. 
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It is everywhere an easy matter for lawyers to 
ridicule the ignorance and incapacity of jurors, but 
it is nowhere either likely or desirable that they 
should succeed in abolishing the institution in 
criminal trials. “Such is the complexity of cases 
that, even if we suppose that legislators have a far 
keener sense of justice than jurors, it is impossible 
that every case should be provided for, and only by 
means of the jury system can that human sense of 
justice which comes from putting one’s self in an- 
other’s place be secured in the judgment of 
prisoners. The modification which the jury system 
is bound to undergo, and has already begun to 
undergo, relates not to criminal cases but to civil 
cases. Here there is no reason for the assumption 
that the defendant is in the right unless it is dem- 
onstrated to every one of a dozen men that he is in 
the wrong. There is generally more reason why 
that public sympathy should be on the side of the 
plaintiff. The defendant is always the man who 
has control of the property involved, while the 
plaintiff is the one who believes that he has the right 
to it. The position of the defendant is far the 
stronger one, even if a majority of the jury might 
render a verdict. In California, for some years 
past, the requirement of unanimity has given place 
to the requirement of a three-fourths majority. 
Kansas and Kentucky are both considering a 
similar change—the Kentucky bill having already 
passed one branch of the Legislature. The change 
certainly has common sense upon its side. Hallam 
long ago spoke of the requirement of unanimity as 
“a preposterous relic of barbarism.” Bentham 
heartily condemned it, and the Common Law Com- 
missioners in 1830 said, “It is difficult to defend 
the justice or wisdom of the rule.” That it should 
first be modified by the Western States of America 
is quite in accordance with the aggressive American 
spirit so strong in the West, which would put an 
end to all customs which give to the possessors of 
property an unfair advantage. Plaintiff and de- 
fendant ought, as nearly as possible, to be placed 
upon an equality before the law. 

* 

The new report of the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Works demonstrates that, whether or not it 
is well for a city to manufacture its own gas, it is 
well for it to own the pipe lines through which the 
gas is distributed. Only since 1885 has the man- 
agement of these works been under popular control. 
The year 1888 was the first in which there was a 
surplus. In that year the works yielded net profits 
to the amount of $553,000, besides supplying the 
city with $800,000 worth of free gas. This year’s 
report is as great an improvement on last year’s as 
was that upon its predecessor. The total receipts 
from gas were $3,650,000; the total expenditares 
were $2,550,000, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $1,100,000. But this balance does not repre- 
sent the city’s profits. Three hundred thousand 
dollars were spent upon extensions to the plant, and 
$800,000 worth of free gas was again furnished 
the city. The total profits, therefore, were $2,200,- 
000. A few years ago the city had an opportunity 
to sell its gas plant for $20,000,000. The success 


of public management last year shows that the 


citizens decided wisely in holding the monopoly 
under their own control. Each year since the 
public has controlled the works the cost of making 
gas has been reduced. In 1885 it was seventy cents 
per thousand cubic feet, and this year it was but 
sixty cents per thousand. Nevertheless, nearly half 
of the profits which the city realized came from 
water gas which was supplied by a private company 
at thirty-seven cents per thousand. This difference 
in cost was not due to better management of the 
private company, but to the fact that it made water 
gas instead of coal gas, and had new works and 
improved processes with which to make it. Never- 
theless, if the entire gas of the city had been sup- 
plied by such contracts with private companies, the 
city, with a small investment of capital, might have 
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had s much larger profit. The manufacturing of 
gas may still be left with safety to private competi- 
tion, but its distribution must be under the control 
of the public. The ownership of the distributing 
mains is of necessity a monopoly. New mains 
mean, not competition, but combination. The public 
loses temporarily through the tearing up of the 
streets, and permanently through having twice or 
three times as much capital upon which interest 
must be paid. If the city owns its gas mains itself, 
waste and extortion may be alike prevented. The 
public is waking up to the fact that in great cities 
the public ownership of subways is hardly less im- 
portant than the public ownership of highways. 
* * 
* 

The London “ Spectator ” reports a recent decree 
issued by the Saltan of Zanzibar which is more im- 
mediately important as a blow to the African slave 
trade than the conference at Brussels. Zanzibar 
has heretofore afforded the largest outlet for slaves 
from the interior. Under the decree of the Sultan 
the exchange, sale, or purchase of slaves is abso- 
lutely prohibited ; all slave-dealing establishments 
are closed ; all slave brokers carrying on the busi- 
ness made liable to heavy penalties and to deporta- 
tion; all Arabs dealing in domestic slaves are in- 
cluded in this provision, and any houses hereafter 


used for any purpose connected with the slave 


traffic are to be forfeited. Regarding slavery in 
Zanzibar itself, the decree provides that on the 
death of their present owners slaves shall be ipso 
facto free, unless the deceased leave lawful children, 
who alone may inherit them. Slaves cannot be 
willed away or sold after the death of their owner, 
and their ill-treatment by their masters will be 
severely punished, and, in certain cases, involve the 
penalty of forfeiture. Any Zanzibar subject mar- 
ried to a person ander British jurisdiction is dis- 


abled from holding slaves, and all slaves now in’ 


the possession of such persons are declared free. 
Persons who have themselves been slaves are pro- 
hibited from owning slaves. Every slave is to have 
the absolute right to purchase his freedom at a 
reasonable price ; every slave is to have the same 
rights as Arabs in courts of justice, and the Sultan 
binds himself to accord them special protection. 
These regulations will undoubtedly inflict a very 
heavy blow on a large section of the slave trade, 
besides involving a very serious social revolution in 
Zanzibar. If, as is reported, this decree has been 
secured by English influence, the English Protecto- 
rate in Zanzibar has made a most auspicious begin- 
ning. * 


The announcement by cable that Dhuleep Singh 
has given in his allegiance to the British throne, and 
has been pardoned on condition of renouncing his 
claim to the throne of Lahore, recalls one of the 
most curious chapters of Anglo-Indian history. 
Dhuleep was but a child when the great Sikh 
dynasty was overthrown by England and the Pun- 
jaub was annexed to the territory of the East India 
Company. By one of the provisions of the treaty 
the famous Koh-i-noor diamond (then weighing 
186 carats, and worth at least $1,500,000), which 
was the property of Dhuleepas Maharajah of Lahore, 
was surrendered to the Queen of England. The boy 
Dhuleep was taken to England, carefully educated, 
and on his attaining manhood Parliament gave him 
a ificent estate and an income of about $125,- 
000 a year, as some compensation for the enormous 
revenues which he had lost with his throne. For a 
time he was tractable, and a submissive subject ; 
and he also became a Christian, rejecting the ex- 
ample of his mother, the notorious Ranee. At this 
time it was even thought that he might contract an 
alliance with the Princess Victoria of Cobourg, 
bat the plan fell through. It was in this period of 
his life that he said one day: “I should like to 
p'ace the Koh-i-noor in the Queen’s hand, now that 
I am a man. I was only a child when I sur- 
rendered it to her by the treaty, but now I am old 
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enough to understand.” His proposal was, we be- 
lieve, accepted, and he was allowed to take the 
jewel in his hand and formally resign it to his 
sovereign. But some five years ago Dhuleep 
declared that his $125,000 a year was a wretched 
pittance as compared with the millions upon mill- 
ions of income derived by the British Government 
from the Punjaub. On the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to increase his allowance, he threw off his 
allegiance, resigned his “pittance,” and took up his 
residence on the Continent, whence he has from 
time to time issued addresses to the Sikhs, urging 
them to revolt, and signing himself “Sovereign of 
the Sikh Nations and implacable foe of the British 
Government.” Only a year ago he wrote an open 
letter to Queen Victoria demanding the return of 
the Koh-i-noor, or “Mountain of Light,” and 
asserting his royal equality with the Empress. It 
seems that now, in his old age, he has become poor 
—comparatively speaking—and broken in spirit, and 
has decided to bow his neck to the British rule, 
receiving for his submission, it is believed, a very 
substantial consideration. 
+ * 

It is remarkable that no more than twenty peo- 
ple were killed by the tornado which swept through 
Wilkesbarre on Tuesday of last week. In violence 
and in the area covered it was one of the most 
destructive of recent years. Immense buildings 
were unroofed, railway cars were lifted from the 
track, whole rows of houses were demolished, the 
streets were filled with flying beams and stones ; 
the value of property destroyed reaches many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, but, by a singular 
combination of fortunate circumstances, the list of 
fatalities is comparatively small. The suddenness 
and horrible swiftness in destruction of these 
calamities make them among the most terrific and 
awful of possible misfortunes. Scientists in vain 
attempt to explain or discover the laws by which 
the courses of tornadoes are governed. Some 
approximation to a knowledge of their causes and 
probable action has been reached, but, after all is 
said, “‘ the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Mete- 
orologists tell us that tornadoes generally occur in 
the southeastern corner of a large area of barometric 
depression, and a writer in the “Tribune” asserts 
that these large areas of low barometer follow 
pretty persistently, some seasons a northern path 
across the continent from west to east, some seasons 
a southern, while occasionally the “lows’’ are prev- 
alent in both belts. Hence there are two regions of 
maximum frequency for tornadoes, and of late the 
northern belt has had more than its share of warm, 
rainy weather and of occasional tornadoes. The 
probabilities, therefore, seem to be that before long 
we shall have colder winters and fewer tornadoes. 

* * 
* 

GENERAL News.—A temporary peace has been 
arranged between Guatemala and Salvador at the 
instance of the diplomatic corps. Guatemala, how- 
ever, still demands the retirement of Ezeta from 
the Presidency of Salvador and the acceptance of 
Azala as his successor, conditions which Ezeta re- 
fuses to accept; the renewal of hostilities, there- 
fore, seems probable.——A financial panic exists 
in Buenos Ayres.——Emperor William has re- 
tarned to Berlin from his visit to the Czar.—The 
cholera is spreading in Asia and Southern Europe ; 
one case has been found in London. The 
cruiser “Baltimore” sailed from this port for 
Sweden on Saturday, carrying the body of Ericsson, 
the inventor. Labor strikes in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, have interfered with business somewhat.—— 
Dr. Carl Peters, the explorer of East Africa, has 
returned to Berlin, and has received a warm wel- 
come from the Emin Relief Committee, the Gov- 
ernment, and the people. The trouble between 
the brick manufacturers and bricklayers in this city 
is increasing; the manufacturers have stopped 
sending brick here, and the supply is expected to 
give out soon. 
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SOME POINTS ABOUT THE STRIKE. 


HE action of the Federation of Railroad Em- 
ployees in refusing to order a strike of the 
four orders represented in its Supreme Council was 
eminently wise, in view not only of the present 
difficulty, but of the larger relations of railroad em- 
ployees to the public. It is clear that the strikers 
in the present instance have not secured public 
support, although public sympathy generally in- 
clines to the strikers. In the present case, while it 
has not gone with the strikers, it has gone only 
negatively with the railroad. It is a curious feat- 
ure of the present situation that public sympathy 
has not gone strongly either with one party or with 
the other ; while evidently holding that a general 
strike would not be justified, it bas not entirely 
approved the policy of the railroad. A question 
of veracity is not a question on which a great 
strike can be successfully based, and a question 
of veracity is at present the issue between the 
New York Central Railroad and its employees. To 
command popular sympathy and the moral support 
of the community, a great strike must be based on 
a clearly defined issue. No one questions the right 
of a corporation to discharge its employees for 
cause without consultation with any person or per- 
sons outside its.own management. The Knights 
of Labor have not questioned that right. But to 
discharge employees for the sole reason of member- 
ship in some labor organization is a different 
matter. If that can be done successfully, labor or- 
ganizations are at an end; successful discrimina- 
tion against them by railroads would destroy them. 
Unfortunately for the strikers, this issue has not 
been clearly made. They declare that between 
fifty and sixty mer have been discharged simply 
because they are members of a labor organization. 
Mr. Webb, the third Vice-President of the road, 
who is temporarily in charge of its management, 
declares that in every case the men were discharged 
for other and personal reasons. Thus, instead of 
a clearly defined issue of fact, there is an issue of 
veracity. 

Any attempt to discriminate against labor organ- 
izations by discharging men who belong to them is 
doomed to failure. The talk about “ fighting 
organized labor” is as absurd as the talk about 
fighting organized capital. Organization is pre- 
eminently the instrument of power in this day and 
this country, and in a democracy where the voting 
power lies very largely in the hands of workers it 
is the height of absurdity to talk about suppressing 
labor organizations. It is hardly less absurd to 
refuse to recognize such organizations; labor 
organizations have as much right to be represented 
by attorneys or any other kind of representatives as 
organizations of capital. It may as well be taken 
for granted that the organization of laboring men 
is not only a permanent feature of the present in- 
dustrial condition, but that it is to become a feature 
of increasing power. Such organizations will be 
guilty of many follies and absurdities ; at times 
public opinion will be entirely alienated from them, 
but in the long run it will be found that they have 
conserved and advanced the interest of the laborers. 
There is, in fact, no other method by which the 
laborer can benefit himself. It was shown in the 
recent investigation of the “sweating” system by a 
committee of the House of Lords that those 
workers were in the worst condition who had no 
power of organization, and who had, therefore, no 
power of helping themselves by combination. If 
such organizations could be suppressed, it would be a 
misfortune; they not only serve the purpose of 
bettering the condition of the laborer, but they exert 
an immense educative force on their members. The 
benefits that flow from them far exceed the evils 
which sometimes accompany their action. In any 
event, they are here to stay, and no account of 
the industrial situation which does not give per- 
manent place to that fact is of the least value. 
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The history of this latest railroad strike enforces 
once more, as we have already pointed out, the 
necessity of immediate public action to render such 
struggles between railroads and their employees 
impossible. Society can no longer stand by and 
idly watch these fights between organized capital 
on the one hand and organized labor on the other ; 
there is not room enough in the society of to day 
for two contending armies. Railroads have clearly 
defined rights, which they have long enjoyed, and 
with which no one proposes to interfere; but rail- 
road employees have their rights also; and, above 
all, the public, which confers the franchise and 
permits the creation of the corporation, determines 
the laws which shall govern it, and furnishes the 
patronage which supports it, has its rights. One of 
those rights is that these great highways of com- 
merce and travel shall be always open and always 
in operation. If the railroads are not able to so 
adjust their differences with their employees as to 
secure this result—and so far they have failed to 
do this—the public has not only the right, but the 
duty, to so adjust the relations of the railroad and 
its employees that both traffic and travel shall re- 
main forever undisturbed. The public has the 
right to uninterrupted travel and traffic!; the rail- 
road has the right to manage its affairs to its own 
profit ; the employees have the right to fair, equi- 
table, and intelligent treatment: these rights can 
only be conserved and adjusted by a body which 
shall fairly represent all the interests. The rail- 
road alone cannot be trusted to do it. Arbitration 
in some form is the only solution of the problem. 


“INTELLIGENT NEWSPAPER READERS. 


HE vulgarity and brutality of many American 
newspapers are matters of constant comment 
and denunciation ; meanwhile these same offensive 
publications go on their evil way rejoicing in the 
profits of their course. On the trains, in the cars 
of the street and elevated railroads, in the ferry- 
boats, in hotel reading-rooms, the cheap and vulgar 
newspaper stares one in the face; shop-girls read 
accounts of scandals without a blush, young boys 
pore over the stories of crime ; no age is spared, no 
sex respected; all things are vulgarized, contami- 
nated, and corrupted. 

But this evil is not to be eradicated by an occa- 
sional editorial in a reputable journal, an occasional 
word from the pulpit, or an occasional condemna- 
tion in some public address. What is needed is, 
in the first place, a steady and merciless fire of 
public criticism on these violators and defilers of 
the sanctities of life. Public opinion must be eda- 
cated to the point of making, not only the publica- 
tion, but the reading of such newspapers disrepu- 
table. When people are ashamed to be seen with 
offensive newspapers in their hands, we shall have 
gone a long way toward curing this prevalent and 
dangerous evil. It is high time that churches of 
every creed and public organizations of every kind 
took hold of this matter. Last year the Friends of 
Maryland, at their yearly meeting in Baltimore, 
passed a resolution urging the active co-operation 
of the editors of the public press in the effort to 
“ mitigate this growing evil.” This action ought 
to be universally followed; let every public body 
concerned with morals or manners put itself on 
record in protest against this flooding of the country 
with vulgarity and obscenity. 

But it is the readers of newspapers rather than 
the editors and publishers who need to be addressed 
and converted. This does not diminish the respon- 
sibility of those who make their publications the 
instruments of demoralization, but directs the at- 
tack where the attack ought to be made. What is 


needed is more intelligent newspaper readers. 
Mr. Kimball’s discussion of this need in another 
column deserves thoughtful reading ; it presents the 
fundamental aspect of the matter with the clear- 
ness and vigor of a thorough understanding of the 
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subject from the practical side. Mr. Kimball is 
undoubtedly right in his conclusion that it is almost 
hopeless to attempt to reform the mature news- 
paper readers; the thing to do is to reach those 
whose tastes and habits are yet to be formed. 

The right use of the newspaper ought to be a 
part of every child’s education ; but how few are 
the teachers who have grasped this idea! The 
history of Carthage is painfully imparted to many 
boys and girls who are unaware of the history made 
yesterday ; there are hosts of children in this coun- 
try who know something about Cwsar and Alexander, 
but who have the smallest possible idea of Bis- 
marck and Gladstone; who know something about 
the Amphictyonic Council, but are in dense igno- 
rance of our own Federal system; who know what 
taxation without representation means, but have 
no knowledge of the meaning of the tariff system. 
In a school not far from New York a pupil once 
gave a correct definition of a Sound, but, on being 
asked if he had ever seen one, said “ No,” although 
he happened at that moment to be looking at Long 
Island Sound. He had been well informed about 
distant geography, but of that within sight he 
knew nothing. Most children have a similar educa- 
tion in history. 

The educational value of an honest, intelligent 
newspaper, which gives its readers every week a 
trustworthy account of the life of the world for 
seven days, is hardly appreciated even by its most 
thoughtful readers ; its possible uses,in the school- 
room have hardly been dreamed of as yet. Here 
and there one finds a school or college, or an indi- 
vidual teacher, wise enough to use the things at 
hand as the very best way of reaching the things at 
a distance. At the Johns Hopkins University the 
newspaper has been used for educational purposes 
with admirable results; and there are several 
school and college recitation-rooms in which the Out- 
look columns of The Christian Union are studied in 
the way suggested by Mr. Kimball. We commend 
his article to the thoughtful study of all teachers, 
and also to all those who are interested in the sup- 
pression of vulgarity, indecency, and crime in the 
daily press. 


THE WHITE SHADOWS. 


A BEAUTIFUL picture of courage and sweet- 
ness under great suffering is presented by the 
anonymous writer of a tiny book published not long 
ago under the title “A Little White Shadow.” 
This striking title was suggested by a remark made 
by an artist looking out one day from the heights 
above Casamacciola on the beautiful bay lying 
below under the intense white light of the midday 
sun: “ Even the shadows are white at this hour of 
the day.” The story goes on to describe a woman 
whose name is on every one’s lips, but whose figure 
is never seen along any of the island roads. Ma- 
dame Teresa never comes down these paths, because, 
up in a villa on the rocks, surrounded by an unin- 
closed rose garden, she has been shut up within 
four walls these thirty years, never a moment with- 
out pain; but whoever goes to her room, full of 
birds and flowers and portraits, finds nothing there 
but courage, good cheer, and kindliness. Day by 
day and year by year the little Madame has lain 
on her couch looking out of her window on to the 
world from which she is shut off ; always serene, full 
of gentleness, and abounding in good works. No 
one on the island seems to lead so active a life as 
she, so constantly do her thoughts travel to every 
household, so accurate is her knowledge of every 
one’s needs, so constant is her tact and sympathy, 
so varied and delicate are her beneficences and serv- 
ice. Looking out one day at twilight, when some 
one suggested that lights should be brought, Madame 
Teresa laughed, and said that she was never alone. 
“Tt is always noon with me; when shadows come and 
I do not like them, I always think of bright lights ;” 
and immediately there flashed into the mind of 
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the visitor the phrase “a little white shadow.” At 
the elevation of faith and resignation which 
Madame Teresa had reached, even the shadows 
were white. 

It does not fall to all those upon whom the hand 
of disease is so heavily laid to be able to preserve 
so serene a mind and spirit, as it does not fall to 
all men and women, however strong their faith, to 
bear at all times cheerfully whatever life. brings 
them ; but there is a great truth in the thought 
that at noonday even the shadows are white. It 
has been one of the unhealthy phases of religious 
experience to belittle the sad side of life, to mini- 
mize what pain and loss mean to every healthful 
human soul. There is nothing to be gained by try- 
ing to make us less sensitive to the hardships of 
trial and discipline ; it is never easy to bear these 
things, and when they are said to be easy, one feels 
instinctively either that their full force has not been 
felt or else there has been little sensitiveness upon 
which they could tell. The true consolation lies, not 
in minimizing the discipline and sorrow, but in mul- 
tiplying the resources and in deepening the chan- 
nels of power to withstand and to sustain. Madame 
Teresa was of too healthy a nature to rejoice that 
she had been deprived of so much, but she was 
strong enuugh to hold with unshakable grasp that 
which remained, and to substitute for the things 
which she had lost those things which were in her 
grasp. She did not suffer herself to become idle, 
morbid, and sad. She simply changed the class of 
her interests, substituting for those which she could 
no longer enjoy those which were still possible to 
hold. Having lost the power of serving with hands 
and feet, she cultivated the gift of thoughtfulness, 
the power of sympathy, and the sweetness of nature 
which enabled her to act through others. Thinking 
such thoughts as made her own life cheerful, she 
made others glad to lend their hands and feet for 
her work, and so her little chamber of suffering 
became a center of sweet and quiet activities which 
embraced every interest on the island. Such a life 
tells its own story, and is infinitely more beautiful 
than any statement of the principles of unselfish- 
ness and trustfulness could possibly be. The simple 
fact of living such a life, entirely apart from all 
services rendered to others, is in itself one of the 
greatest services. It persuades us of the reality of 
those consolations which often seem dreamlike and 
vague when simply repeated in our ears. 


THE SPECTATOR. 

The men are aged and few who recall the queer 
school-days half a century ago when Oberlin College 
was beginning in the woods of the Western Reserve. 
Now it ranks second or third, in respect to number of 
students, among the institutions of the whole country; 
but then its rude benches held a few raw country boys, 
who were expected to build the college up by the labor 
of their hands as well as by the achievements of their 
brains. Life was hard, the college farm just begun, 
and fare at the “hall” woefully poor. The old fellows 
who can look back so far will tell you, half seriously— 
I never could feel quite sure it wasn’t true—that in the 
spring they were served puddings made of beech saw- 
dust, sticky with sap. This reminiscence is suggested 
by a statement in the newspapers that up in the Cats- 
kills there is a mill devoted to working up beech logs, 
first by shaving and then by grinding, into “a flour as 
fine and fragrant as that from fine wheat.” It is said 
that this goes to New York in unmarked bags, ostensi- 
bly for use in making thick papers and papier maché, 
but that really a large amount of it is employed to 
adulterate the cheap flour which is made into coarse 
bread for sale in the East Side tenement districts. 
Oberlin’s juicy wood puddings may have been good for 
her sturdy brain-workers, and promotive of the verla 
sap which have distinguished some of those students in 
the clerical field since; but surely the dry dust of tough 
mountain beeches can make the bread of toil neither 
sweeter nor more nutritious, and if this abuse really 


exists, the food inspectors should stop it. 
* * 


* 
Circumstances alter cases. Distance lends enchant- 
ment. Sometimes two birds in the bush are better 
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than one in the hand. We have been mightily arcased 
and sympathetic because the Turk has been abusing 
the Christian Armenians—our brethren in distress. 
They may be brethren and Christians, indeed, and no 
doubt the Turk is a brute, but one mustn’t take the 
sympathy of us Americans, who are surely Christians, 
too seriously. There is where the Armenians have 
made a grievous mistake. Missionaries have been tell- 
ing them of free America, of the hospitable doors, the 
inexhaustible opportunities, of the United States, and 
now we are horrified to learn that large numbers of 
these persecuted people are coming over here for 
refuge, and we don’t like it, for they are impoverished 
and ill-mannered and full of strange and objectionable 
habits. Did the missionaries never read that things 
true are not always expedient ? That is a Scriptural 
admonition worthy of their attention. By all means 
tell the Turk he mustn’t harm the Armenians any 
more, but by no means let them get out of harm’s way 
by coming here! That is quite another thing, and not 
in the bond of fellowship, by a long chalk ! 


I took a walk among the Catskills lately with the 
express purpose of seeing the birds, but was almost 
defeated by the wind which blew like sixty across the 
ridges. Birds do not like windy weather. It dis- 
turbs them in flying and upsets them when they alight. 
They hide away in the thickets. Perhaps the noise of 
the wind frightens them; perhaps it will not permit 
them to hear themselves sing, for I believe that, after 
the wooing is over, birds sing chiefly for the pure en- 
joyment of the performance. One bird-incident hap- 
pened, however. A red-tailed hawk was noticed ris- 
ing from a ridge, and evidently making all haste to get 
up and away. Close at his heels, fluttering busily all 
around him and keeping up jeering cries, flew a king- 
bird; and as the hawk rose well into the air and began 
to sail in a wide and ascending spiral, the kingbird re- 
peatedly leaped upon his back, where, steadying himself 
with outstretched wings, he would ride for two or 
three minutes at a time, reviling and hammering at 
the head of his discomfited foe, who, despite his magni- 
tude and strength, was completely at the mercy of the 
daring little plague. The similar behavior of the 
wren of Europe toward the eagle has given rise to 
several pretty stories and folk-lore fables ; and to this 
trait our kingbird owes its name. 


* * 


One of the morning newspapers of New York’s un- 
excitable neighbor, Philadelphia, has adopted the very 
pretty but unnewspaperlike custom of publishing each 
day one of the standard old English lyrics. This may 
be a sort of mission undertaken by some literary zealot 
who hopes busy men will thus be led to humanize 
themselves a little at breakfast time by reading a 
scrap of Herrick or Waller or Dekker as they sip the 
matutinal coffee ; or that thus the young ones, whose 
impatience will not permit them to carry to the table a 
volume of poetry, may be surprised into reading the 
verses as an antidote to the base-ball and the bumor- 
ous obituary column. But how nice and quiet and 
Philadelpbian it is ! 

* * 

One day last summer, in the course of a Rocky 
Mountain ramble, the Spectator fell in with a young 
man who had opinions of his own. He had just re- 
turned from a visit to an acquaintance, and was full of 
amusement over it. “ This fellow,” said he, “ wants 
me to go back this evenin’ and write a love-letter for 
him to a girl we both know back in Kentucky. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to do it—not much! I lets every feller do his 
own courtin’; besides” —looking rather sheepish under 
his great sombrero—“ besides, I’m rather sweet on that 
particular girl myself.” 


When our little laugh was over, he went on : 

“He wants me to stay out here and be his pardner” 
—this in a tone of great contempt. “I’ve seen right 
smart of this yere mining bizness, and I can’t say I 
altogether likes it. You takes your shovel ’n’ your 
blankets ’n’ your grub on your back, ’n’ goes off 
all alone among these everlastin’ big rocks, ’nd then 
you builds you a hut a dog wouldn’t ‘low was respect- 
able, ’nd you sleeps on the ground, and does your own 
cookin’—pervidin’ you has anything to cook! Then 
you begins to dig, ’n’ you digs,’n’ keeps on a-dig- 
gin’, ’n’ sees nothin’ nor nobody ’ceptin’ ground-hogs 
’n’ rattlesnakes ’n’ mebbe (here his eyes widened) 
Indians! And after all this doggone diggin’ most 
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likely you gets jast nothin’! No, sirree, [ takes no 
chances in no sich lottery as that ’ere.” 

It was an unromantic but very truthful picture of 
mining. 

New Zealanders call their island the Wonderland of 
the Southern Hemisphere. There volcanoes, boiling 
springs and geysers, glaciers, hot lakes, and terraces 
of pure quartz combine with snowy alps, superb for- 
ests, and fiords like those of Norway or Alaska to ren- 
der New Zealand a country of infinite interest to the 
traveler. To this list of wonders there must now be 
added one of the highest cataracts in the world—the 
Sutherland Falls, which were discovered only a few 
months ago. Milford Sound is one of those long, narrow 
lanes of water which indent the rough southern coast of 
the island. It is hemmed in in some places by lofty ver- 
tical walls of rock, and elsewhere by precipitous wooded 
slopes which rise steeply to the snow line of the mount- 
ains, into the very heart of which a steamship may pene- 
trate. A few prospectors are the only white men 
living in this part of the country, which is visited only 
by an occasional tourist party in a special steamer. 
One of these prospectors, named Sutherland, explor- 
ing the valley of a large stream which flows into the 
Arthur River, lately found that at a point some sixteen 
miles from the head of Milford Sound the whole cur- 
rent came plunging over three enormous precipices, 
which together are- 1,904 feet—about a third of a 
mile—in height. The stream, issuing from a narrow 
defile overshadowed by gigantic peaks, makes its first 
plunge of 815 feet in a solid column of water falling 
clear from the cliff to the pool which it has hollowed 
out in the surface of a terrace. Emerging from a 
small channel in the edge of this basin, it makes a 
second vertical plunge of 751 feet into the middle basin, 
whence it descends to the foot of the precipice in a 
clear fall of 338 feet. An immense cloud of spray 
rises and falls like rain from the base of the cataract, 
but the traveler who braves this downpour can get a 
good view of all three falls. Not far away is another 
large cataract falling 540 feet in two plunges. The 
Sutherland cataract deserves to rank with our Yosem- 
ite Falls, which also come down in three leaps, an 
entire height of 2,634 feet, or 730 feet higher than the 
New Zealand one. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


By A BIBLIOPHILE. 


iy by story one is to imagine something that is 
not true, dressed up with all the accompani- 
ments of modern novelists’ methods, scientific, real- 
stic, or any other school, there will be mach dis- 
appointment, for what is about to be told came 
from the lips of the chief actor in the narrative, and 
was communicated to me in the quiet of his own 
study, while surrounded by one of the most re- 
markable collections of books in this country. In 
1834, at Edmonton, a suburb of London, there died 
one of the most genuinely bookish men this century 
has seen—Charles Lamb. This is not the place to 
8 of all the lovable qualities and traits “ Saint 
les” had, but that he was fond, and passion- 
ately so, of his books no reader of the “ Essays 
of Elia” or the much less known “ Letters” will 
deny. cep some are the allusions he makes to his 
“ shivering folios,” and joyful has the heart of the 
lover of Lamb been e when, by chance, any of 
his books, thumbed, annotated, marked as well as 
rebound and mended by the loving fingers of 
“ Bridget Elia,” fell into his | qpacinne After his 
death most of the books left were given to Mrs. 
Moxon, the “dear Emma” about whom he so often 
wrote. In 1847 Mr. Charles Welford, the well- 
known bookseller, bought some forty of these, bear- 
ing the name and annotation of b and Cole- 
ridge, or, in some cases, of both, from Mr. Moxon. 
This collection was offered for sale in February, 
1848, under the Astor House, where Bartlett & 
Welford were then “importers and booksellers.” 
One day a curly-headed boy, fresh from his first 
reading of the “Elia” essays, happened in the 
store on his way to lunch. erly he scanned 
the books, with their “ a ” handwriting, and 
longingly he fingered each volume, striving to sup- 
ress his memory ‘of the eighth commandment. 
Day after day, until the books were all sold (and 
they were slow enough in being disposed of), found 
the boy looking carefully over the volumes. Finally 
the last one was gone, and the boy made a mental 
vow that “some day” (what would boys ever 
amount to if it were not for those two words!) he 
would possess at least some of them. 
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T ; become a success- 
the boy had ea 


rising cotton merchant, but his love for 
books had grown far more rapidly than his years. 
It had become a passion. As the books he coveted 
so much had been all sold to individual purchasers, 
he had little hope of ever again seeing them. 
“ All things come to him who waits.” One day in 
the year 1858, while serving on the jury in War. 
wick, N. Y., an advertisement in a ton paper 
attracted his attention. “The library of the late 
W. F. C—— is to be sold at auction on January 
21.” A letter was immediately dispatched to a 
bibliographical friend asking him to send on a cat- 
alogue. Hardly able to pay proper attention to 
his duties as a juror, Mr. D—— went impatiently 
to each mail, until the catalogue was received. This 
was on January 19. What was his joy to find 
Lamb’s copy of “ Ben Johnson Folio, 1616,” and 
“ Chaucer Black Letter,” in the collection. Tele- 
graphing was not so universal as at the present time, 
so he wrote immediately, selecting five or six other 
books to be purchased, that there might not be any 
especial emphasis on the two most eagerly desired. 
The jury was discharged that day, and the follow- 
ing found Mr. D——, without an overcoat, on a 
bitter winter day, en route for Boston. An early 
breakfast in the city gave him new zest for the chase. 
A cab was taken and driven to his friend’s office, 
but he had not yet arrived. Eagerness finds many 
avenues. He went directly to the house of Mr. 
C , and there, to his delight, his friend was 
found. Almost breathlessly he heard him announce 
that an American speculator in books had purchased 
the entire library, and was going to take it to Lon- 
don. His face fell and his heart sank. “ Did you 
get my letter?” he gasped. “Oh, yes,” replied 
the friend, and, kicking a bundle under the table, 
“there are the volumes you wanted. I have per- 
suaded Mr. S——to sell these, and at his own 
valuation.” Grasping the two packages, Mr. D—— 
went down to his cab, hurried to the first train, and 
arrived in New York, well-nigh frozen, late at night. 
His home was in Brooklyn, far away from the Fal- 
ton Ferry. A note had been sent to his wife in- 
forming her of his journey, and its reason. A 
short parley with a hackman resulted in an 
ment to deliver Mr. D—— and his package at his 
home for ten dollars. 

Arriving at the door, he rang and rang ana 
rang, finally rousing his wife, who, putting her 
head out of the window, asked, “ Who’s there?” 
“ It’s I,” exclaimed Mr. D——, in exhausted tones. 
Not waiting to reach the door, his wife exclaimed, 
“Did you get fhe Lambs? Did you get the 
Lambs?” He replied that he had them under 
his arm, and that they had never left his sight 
for one moment since his purchase. Patiently 
and persistently has this ardent “ Lambianiac ” 
waited and searched, until, according to the vow 
of the curly-headed boy, he has secured twelve 
of the originals that he once longed to possess. 
Reader, if you have never had this fever, be care- 
ful to avoid it. There is no cure; poverty does 
not prevent it, distance forms no obstacle, age is 
no protection. If you are already a victim, be sure 
to have a craze for something that is more access- 


ible than books from the library of Charles Lamb. 


MIDNIGHT ALONG THE BOWERY. 


By Francis J. Dovetas. 


T was a beautiful street as the old Datch settlers 
knew it, and to-night the long avenue, glowing 
with thousands of brilliant electric lamps, looks 
surpassingly lovely. As we turn in from the little 
Astor Place, my friend, glancing along the wide 
highway, says it suggests to him an immense coffin 
which incloses corruption, while the flaming tapers 
line either side. This is the impression that will be 
made on any one who is not aware of the changes 
that have taken place in New York during the 
past few years, and who only remembers that repu- 
tation which the Bowery of “ Owney” Geoghegan 
received and justly earned. While certain old 
landmarks remain as memories of what has been, 
it is not too much to say that, taking it all in all, 
the Bowery now offers hardly any dangers to the 
quiet, self-respecting wayfarer. The genuine “ dive” 
may be said to no longer exist on the famous ave- 
nue, although the side streets that cross the Bowery 
are many of them hot-beds of all that is vile and 
atrocious. 

New Yorkers are beginning to understand that 
what was once a maelstrom of the vice of the 
metropolis has been diverted into a more or less 
smooth current of legitimate traffic. Superintend- 
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ent Murray and Inspector Byrnes have done won- 
ders in the last few years. As my friend and I pass 
Bond Street on our way down, we meet a well- 
dressed man who reels and hiccoughs as he comes 
up. To the rough-looking men on the corner such 
a victim is known as “ Mr. Bates,” and he is recog- 
nized as natural and legitimate prey. But the 
thugs show no disposition to molest him, although 
there is not a blue-coat anywhere in sight. We 
understand their apparent apathy, however, as they 
begin to move on and respectfully make way for 
two ordinary-looking citizens, who pass by with 
their eyes seemingly fixed on the Madison Avenue 
ear jingling along in the middle of the street. They 
have been recognized by the rowdies as ‘ Central 
Office men.” 

We board a car going down at Houston Street, 
and watch from an elevated position the saloons 
and concert halls and their patrons going in and 
coming out. The shops are closed, but the goods 
are exposed in the windows under electric lights. 
Burglaries are hardly ever committed in such 
places. The electric light is a better protection 
than any burglar alarm. The lights are going 
out in the “reading-rooms ” of the cheap lodging- 
houses, but the transparencies swing across from 
the doors and flamingly announce “Clean rooms, 
25. per night, for gentlemen only.” At Bayard 
Street an athletic beggar leaps lightly on to our car, 
and solicits an alms to pay for a bed to sleep in 
to-night. He smells strongly of cheap whisky. He 
jumps off quickly to catch the car that approaches 
going uptown. At Pell Street another beggar 
greets us, and repeats the performance of his fel- 
low. We look inquiringly at the conductor, who 
chuckles in a non-committal way. We get off at 
Printing House Square, and find a poorly dressed 
old woman selling Brooklyn papers. 

It is five minutes to twelve by the big clock in 
the tall tower across City Hall Park when we start 
to walk up Park Row. Out of one of the first 
saloons we pass, a man who is very drunk slides 
and tumbles. We look up at the sign over the 
door, and see there the name of a man whom every 
one knows as a very influential politician. He has 
held important public trusts, and has been elected an 
alderman. In politics he poses as the representative 
of the “poor man’s” interests. A glance at the 
crowd in his saloon will readily indicate the source 
and opportunity of his political power, and the 
facilities that he possesses for political manipula- 
tion. 

A little further on a “tough” comes out of a 
dark doorway and says in a hoarse voice, with a 
poor attempt at brisk affability: “Say, cap’n, 
what’s der time?” While he has been speaking he 
sidles up dangerously close to my friend’s shoulder. 
My friend is an athlete, and, throwing up his hands 
in beautiful form, he pushes the “ tough ”’ off easily, 
who stares at us in stupid admiration while we pass 
on with affected nonchalance. 

A few blocks up the avenue there is a genuine 
exhibition of real curiosities, and we pay ten cents 
and go in and look about us. Those who consider 
such expenditure worth curiosity satisfied, undoubt- 
edly get their money’s value. In some of these 
places the wax-work is really artistic. In one 
window there are the wax figures of the dramatis 
persone in a historical tragedy, and the repre- 
sentation is terribly realistic. In the doorway of 
another place, wax figures of a policeman guarding 
the ticket window; Bismarck, Boulanger, and 
other historical, national, and local characters, are 
very good work in an artistic sense. 

The street is very quiet now, and the rattle and 
clang of the cars and the roar and dash of the ele- 
vated road trains wake the echoes. A uniformed 
policeman not five rods ahead of us opens the front 
door of asaloon and marches boldly in. He drinks 
and comes out. Weare astonished at this open dis- 
regard of the law and the Department rules. It is 
past twelve o’clock now, and the saloons are closing 
up. In several that we pass the curtains are 
lowered and the shutters are down. But we hear 
the sound of men’s voices inside, and catch a glint 
of light over the curtains. The side doors are open. 
All the respectable theaters are closed. In the 
concert halls the sound of revelry rings faintly on 
the street. We go into one hall and sit down at a 
table. The music strikes our untrained ears as 
very good. The melody is light and pretty. Dis- 
tributed among the audience are dancers and 
singers who are employed by the proprietor of 
the house to furnish amusement. At the tables 
men and women are drinking beer Nobody is 


noisily drunk, and the women manifest no pro- 
nounced depravity. There is a good deal of 
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laughter and merry noise, but everything is out- 
wardly decent. Many of the women are apparently 
respectable. The men are well dressed, and the 
majority of them are evidently clerks or well- 
salaried wage-workers. There are not so many 
hard faces as one would expect to find. The 
“tough ” is not conspicuous. 

We come out and walk up the avenue. Mid- 
night along the Bowery is not a riotous time and 
occasion. Everything is open and free to inspec- 
tion, ‘and the police are generally vigilant. We 
have seen some things that would not look well in 
print, but these are incidental rather than char- 
acteristic. The dranken men are few and not 
usually pugnacious or disorderly. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PROFIT-SHARING. 
By George A. CHACE. 


 « the 23d day of May, 1889, one of the mills 
of Fall River gave into the hand of each of 
its employees a short letter, in which it was stated 
that a share of what was earned from July to Jan- 
uary would be paid on or before the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1890, to every man, woman, and child who 
should remain in faithful and continuous service 
during the six months. The news spread over the 
country, and made no small stir. In the city of 
spindles every one at all concerned was ready with 
criticism, and the general impression prevailed that 
a rash and ill-advised step had been taken. Scarcely 
two months had passed since the great weavers’ 
strike, in which some twenty thousand operatives 
had been thrown out of work. The help were sub- 
dued by their defeat. The mills were runnin 
successfully, and a fair prospect of a long time o 
quiet and prosperity appeared to be assured, which 
it seemed to many too bad to disturb by the new 
and fanciful scheme of profit-sharing. Outside of 
those who thought their interests were threatened, 
criticism was more moderate, and not a few 
believed that the plan was worth trying. The 
measure was not adopted without Jong and careful 
consideration upon the part of the directors of the 
corporation, who had discussed it for many months, 
both in their regular meetings and outside. Each 
of them was given a copy of a little book by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, ‘How They Lived in Hamp- 
ton,”? and at least one of them confessed, at a 
subsequent meeting, that he was so much inter- 
ested in the story of Mr. Spinner and his associates 
that he had read it through twice. Of course, in 
the continued discussions of the subject many 
objections were raised, some of which were found 
to be met in the actual experiences related by Mr. 
Gilman in his admirable book,’ which was brought 
into some of the meetings held by the directors. 
The final objection to be overcome was the question 
of the basis of distribution, it having been admitted 
by all that it would be improper to show the books 
of the company even to a committee of employees. 
It was decided that the workman should share with 
the stockholder, and as the dividends almost always 
became public, there would be no occasion for com- 
mittee or exhibit of any kind. A minimum per- 
centage of the amount of the dividends paid. to 
stockholders during the given time was reserved 
for distribution among the employees, and the plan 
was ready for trial. It was proposed that, if the 
stockholder got anything, the workman should 
receive something ; namely, at least six per cent. of 
the amount declared upon the capital stock. In the 
two instances of division up to date this basis has 
been adequate. It was felt that one of the primary 
objects of profit-sharing was to educate the sharers 
in the value of savings, and it was deemed at first 
that a payment at the end of six months, equal to 
the amount of interest upon the entire income for 
wages if deposited in a sound savings bank, would 
best teach what was desired. It was found that 
the average rate of dividends in all the savings 
banks in the State of Massachusetts for five years 
had been, semi-annually, two and fifty-five one- 
thousandths (2.055) per cent. It was estimated 
that the first division to employees might be 2.59 
per cent of the total wages earned. Owing to the 
tontine element in the conditions of participation, 
the actual semi-annual dividend in January was 
3+ per cent., and in July 34 per cent. 

The original plan required a continuous service 
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for six months, but this was found too t if 
a tontine payment was to be made, and it was modi- 
fied to conform to the practice of the savings banks 
of Massachusetts, which declare dividends upon 
deposits remaining either three or six months at 
fixed dates. A certificate card was given to each 
sharer, whether for six months or three months, 
upon the back of which were spaces dated for each 
week of the term, in which the employee could enter 
his weekly earnings, which are paid to him 
week. The sum of these earnings for the full term 
was the amount upon which his dividend was com- 
puted and paid. The practice of keeping an ac- 
count each week of one’s earnings, so arranged that 
a term of six months could be readily compared, 
was regarded as an important and excellent feature 
in the educative use of the scheme. The plan con- 
templated “ faithful” service, which gives an op- 
ow to withhold the share for neglect or care- 
essness. It must be admitted that the whole idea 
of profit-sharing was as new to the operative as it 
was strange to the community, and it is a matter 
of surprise and congratulation that, notwithstandi 
the adverse sentiment on all sides, which includ 
even some of the labor leaders, and the natural 
suspicion of some ulterior motive in such a case, 
the workmen should have entered as heartily as 
they did into the experiment, which was really suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. 

About a month after the announcement, and 
before the plan was put into actual practice, an 
unusual chance to test the interest it might have 
awakened was offered. The celebration of St. 
John’s Day was followed by Barnum’s circus the 
very next day. All the mills in the city were closed 
on the holiday, and the parade was the best seen 
for some twenty years. It would be hard to give a 
just idea of the state of mind among the mill help. 
In the midst of the stir, it was determined to try to 
ran the mill. Quite a number of the other mills 
also tried to start, but the effort failed, the circus 
proving too great an attraction. At such a time it 
was certainly remarkable, at least, that, out of the 
midst of more than twenty thousand companions 
at play, some four hundred and eighty should heed a 
request from their employer to work. But such was 
the fact; every one, except two only, was on hand 
at the time to start, and every machine in the mill 
was run allday. It was atime to make hay ; and the 
estimated gain thatone day, whether to run or stop 
the mill, paid more than one-third of the amount 
which was divided among the help in January. 
Conspicuous for their fidelity, on account of their 
age and the peculiar attractions of a circus, were 
thirty-nine little “ back boys.” At the close of the 
day the superintendent surprised each of them by 
a present of a bright half-dollar. It has been 
thought out of keeping to include women and chil- 
dren in a system of profit-sharing, buc the past 
year has shown in one case, at any rate, that any one 
old enough to be intrusted with work can be trusted 
to take an interest in the work. Everybody ap- 
ae being appreciated. The truancy of back 

ys has closed many a mill for a day or more; 
why should not their loyalty under extraordinary 
circumstances be noticed and rewarded ? 

This experiment was tried at the high tide of 
prosperity. For three or four years the business 
of cotton manufacture had been remunerative ; it 
was easy to feel that the good times would last 
still a great while and the rate of dividends be 
maintained to the stockholders. It is true that 
those who criticised the action pertinently asked 
what would be done when there were no profits to 
divide. It may be that the answer to that question 
will be made in the next year, for unexpectedly the 
tide of affairs has turned and the mills are now 
doing a very discouraging business. The theory 
would be that now is the workmen’s chance to 
show that they appreciate the honor of partnershi 
which has been conferred upon them. The wor 
of the employer is hardest and most wearing when 
times are hard, and then the interest manifested 
by his employees does more for him than ever. 
And may it not be said that the habits of care and 
interest acquired by a company of operatives dur- 
ing a term of co-operation will become more or 
less fixed and hence valuable to themselves as well 
as their employer at all times ? 

Profit-sharing seems to be right in theory and 
happy in practice; and yet it must be admitted 
that it makes its way in the world with very slow 
steps. It was thought a year ago that the other 
mills would be forced to adopt some form of it; 
bat no such result has come to Agitators 
who owe their place and income to strikes do not, 
as a rule, favor it; its effect, if anything, as they 
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look at it, tends toward a state of while their 
aim must be to keep up the spirit of war between 
work and wealth. This, however, should not be 
said of the true friends of the workingman. No 
effort has been made by the help to effect its trial 
in any other mill. It has come to light that this 

ration was not the only one in which the sub- 
ject was favorably discussed some time before this 
experiment began. 

Too much must not be expected to be accom- 
plished by profit-sharing ; it cannot be made an off- 
set for evils which really exist. It appeals to the 
intelligence and good-will of the employee, and, as 
these are awakened, the employer needs more and 
more of the same spirit; and the results will be 
somewhat in proportion to the wisdom of the latter, 
while all are working together for mutual success. 


NEEDED—INTELLIGENT 
READERS. 


By Artruur Reep KIMBALL. 


fee Taylor, editor of the Boston “ Globe,” 
in a recent address before a convention of 
newspaper men, said he had kept a record of all 
the criminal news inserted daily in a large news- 

per for a period of six nell and found that 
it amounted to only four per cent. of all the 
news that paper had printed ir that time. Colonel 
Taylor is an accurate observer, and his etatement is 
probably correct, at least reasonably so, oy 
what was no doubt the opposite impression of a 
majority of the readers of that newspaper. What 
we may call the significant and routine news of the 
day was there; but the average reader missed it 
because it did not interest him, and he deliberately 
skipped it. “Young man,” said the elder James 
Gordon Bennett to a young reporter who had en- 
tered on his duties with a lofty idea of journalism, 
“you think that the mission of a newspaper is to 
instruct. You never made a greater mistake. The 
mission of a newspaper is not to instruct, but to 
startle or to amuse.” 

In the facts brought out by the Boston editor, 
and in the theory of journalism enunciated by the 
New York editor, we have the problem confronting 
those who desire to elevate the tone of the modern 
newspaper. The readers of a modern newspaper 
do not care to be “ instructed,” but to be “startled 
or amused.” There is a great deal of significant 
news printed in every issue of any large daily, which 
is skipped so completely by the average reader that 
he does not even know that it is there at all. There 
is, I venture to say, no responsible editor of a large 
daily newspaper of the better class who would not 

refer to minimize the murders, divorces, and sui- 
cides which he now pads out and prints under 
a display head, and give his readers in their 
lace what is generally called significant news. 
ere are few responsible editors of such papers 
who do not put in a great deal more of such news 
than their constituency demands. The practi- 
cal question confronting such editors is, “How 
shall I so ‘headline’ and edit this news as to en- 
tice my readers into perusing it?” The problem, 
then, is to broaden the average newspaper reader, 
to widen the horizon of his intellectual interests, 
and then he will take an interest in the significant 
news of the day, and will cease to feel the old in- 
terest in vulgar personal and sensational news. 
To attempt to reform the newspaper reader of 
mature years is, of course, an almost hopeless task. 
But if we can do but very iittle with the generation 
of mature readers who are news- 
rs of to-day, we can do a great deal, if we try, 
with the which is them. 
the schools, especially in the public schools, the 
children of this epoch-making country and age 
ought to be taught to take an intelligent interest in 
the events, happening daily and brought by the 
newspaper under their eyes, which are producing 
such wonderful changes in this modern world. The 
conditions of government and of social life are 
being permanently altered, the physical face of the 
world is being made over so fast that the map 
makers can hardly keep up with it, ancient nations 
are taking on new life and joining the van of prog- 
ress ; but to school-children all this evolution of his- 
tory, of which they are themselves a part, is little 
better than a sealed book. I well recall,in my old 
college days in Professor Sumner’s class-room at 
Yale, how he would lay aside the text-book of 
political economy, take up the morniag newspaper, 
and lecture for the major part of the recitation 
hour on important measures pending in Congress 
or othér significant matters of current news. It 
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was a most stimulating method of teaching, and 
developed in his class a large number of newspaper 
readers who knew how to read a newspaper profit- 


ably. 

Of course instruction of this sort, adapted to the 
more mature young men of a college class, would 
not be suited to the average children of the average 
school. Of course, also, few teachers in average 
schools are Professor Sumners. Bat the average 
teacher in the average school, if such instruction 
were expected or required, could do a great deal 
to interest and inform the children in the matters 
which go to make up a greater part of the signifi- 
cant news of the day. There lies before me as I 
write the issue of The Christian Union of July 10. 
In its admirable department called the “ Outlook ” 
is summarized the significant news of the preceding 
week. Among the matters incladed in that sum- 
mary are: the Cabinet crisis in Spain, Canovas suc- 
ceeding Sagasta; Lord Salisbury’s concessions, un- 
der compulsion, to the temperance and Irish senti- 
ment of the country, and his success in negotia- 
tions with Germany ; the passage of the Lodge bill 
by our own House of Representatives; the prospect 
of the passage of the Original Package bill; Bishop 
Potter as a municipal reformer; the case of Dr. 
Bartsell ; the admission of Wyoming and the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage involved ; the status of the 
Louisiana Lottery bill; the appointment of the suc- 
cessor to Postmaster Hendrix, of Brooklyn; the 
vindication of Herbert F. Beecher, son of Henry 
Ward Beecher. There is not one of the subjects 
here alluded to in which the average intelligent 
child, of, say, from twelve to fifteen, ought not to 
be taught to take an interest. The average child 
of that is, I think, naturally curious about the 
matters in which grown-up people are interested. 
Almost all such children ask their parents questions 
about such matters, which their parents are, as a 
rule, either too indifferent to answer or too incom- 
petent. The place where they ought to be encour- 
aged to put questions with the expectation of 
receiving discreet answers is the school. Here 
— curiosity ought to be encouraged and satis- 

It is obvious that a number of the questions cited 
above would have to be treated by the teachers with 
great delicacy. The Lodge bill of course involves 
party politics ; Dr. Burtsell’s case, the Roman Catho- 
ie question. These are the most conspicuous in- 
stances of those noted requiring the exercise of tact 
and discretion. But, delicate as dealing with such 
news is, the right sort of a teacher could, I think, 
be intrusted to undertake it. Both are, however, 
extreme cases. Of the other subjects alluded to 
all are full of interest for young and inquiring 
minds, adapted to stimulate an intelligent curiosity 
and to lead to independent reading and thinking. 
This habit, once started, would grow with years. 
A person who had begun in childhood to be a 
thoughtful newspaper reader would seek first of all, 
in newspaper reading of maturer years, to know the 
facts about any matter discussed in the press. This 
would create a demand for ancolored reporting. It 
would lead to the reform of another great evil of 
modern journalism, an evil almost as great as its 
sensationalism—that of the deliberate misrepresen- 
tation of facts in the news dispatches. 

Another thing to be noted in this connection is 
that the training of a generation of intelligent 
newspaper readers, if it can be accomplished at all, 
must be accomplished in the schools. I have al- 
ready said that a majority of parents are too indif- 
ferent or too incompetent to stimulate their chil- 
dren’s curiosity or to answer their children’s 
questions. That this is so is, I think, obvious to 
any careful observer. If so, it lays another burden 
of responsibility on the already overburdened 
teacher. The teacher must assume it, or it will not 
be taken up atall. The very fact that the average 
parent is indifferent or incompetent only emphasizes 
the necessity for the task to be undertaken in the 
schools, especially in the public schools. The in- 
terest of the State in the question is twofold. Its 
interest is, of course, great that its future citizens 


have an intelligent knowledge of the important . 


questions of the day. Its interest is almost equally 
great that the newspapers, which have such an im- 

rtant influence in shaping the course of events, 
be held to a higher standard by the elevation of 
their readers. 

Obviously, the obstacle that stands most directly 
in the way of accomplishing this reform is the 
character of the average teacher in our schools. It 
would at present be very nearly a case of the blind 
leading the blind. A teacher, to do this work suc- 


cessfully, ought to be a person of intelligence, of 
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judgment, of delicacy, and of tact. How many 
teachers come up to the requirements of this 
standard? The present lack of teachers fitted for 
the task ought not to lead to the hasty conclusion 
that to obtain such teachers is impossible. Within 
a comparatively few years good teachers in other 
branches of the profession were as conspicuously 
lacking as in the one here proposed. A public 
demand was created for better teaching and for 
better teachers. In obedience to that demand ped- 
agogy has made remarkable advances. When the 
public comes to appreciate the importance of the 
subject now under consideration, the public demand 
will find teachers willing to take the necessary 
pains to become, if I may call them so, competent 
newspaper instructors. 

To sum up: A great deal more significant news 
is printed in the daily newspaper than interests the 
average reader ; the reform must begin by creating 
an intelligent newspaper constituency; to create 
such a constituency out of the present generation of 
readers is almost a hopeless task ; the feasible way 
is to begin with the children and encourage an 
interest in significant news; this must be done in 
the schools, because parents are indifferent and 
incompetent ; so also are the teachers, largely ; but, 
in obedience to a public demand, the lack of compe- 
tent teachers will be met. 

Then will be supplied the great need of journal- 
= of to-day—a body of intelligent newspaper 

ers. 


POPULAR PICNICS. 


By Greoree J. Manson. 


HE summer season which brings the picnic has 
also brought with it an explanation of the 
origin of the term. Our dictionaries have defined 
the picnic as “a pleasure party on an excursion 
into the country ;” one of them adds, “especially 
when they carry their own provisions ;” they do not 
tell us anything about the origin of the word. Ac- 
cording to an item which is now going the rounds 
of the papers, this is the way the word came into 
use: Excursions of this character date from 1802, 
so that the picnic is an institution of the nineteenth 
centary. It seems in old times, when a picnic was 
being arranged for, the custom originally was that 
those who intended to be present should supply the 
eatables and drinkables. A list of these necessaries 
having been drawn up, it was around, and 
each person picked out the article of food or drink 
that he or she was willing to furnish, and the name 
of the article was nicked or ticked off the list. The 
open-air entertainment thus became known as a 
“ pick-and-nick,” and the term finally became short- 
ened to “ pic-nic.”’ 

The character of these pleasant outings, so far 
as the great metropolis is concerned, has changed 
very much within the past few years. Thirty-five 
years ago the favorite picnic resort near New York 
City was the Elysian Fields, a tract of woods on 
the Hudson River a short distance north of Hobo- 
ken. At that time the picnic was a purely private 
affair. Hoboken was then a quiet town, and not 
given over to the too-Teutonic influences which 
characterize it at the present time. The mother, 
with her children, unaccompanied by a male escort, 
could journey thither without fear of meeting the 
rougher element. The walk along the river bank, 
when the weather was cool, was delightful. Groups 
of merry children would be met on the highway, 
now gazing with interest at the variety of vessels 
that sailed up and down the stream, now gathering 
stones from the beach and idly throwing them in 
the water. Half-way from Hoboken to the Fields 
there was a cave, or fissure in the solid rock, which 
contained a never-failing spring of the coldest water ; 
an attendant dealt this out to the thirsty pedes- 
trians at a penny a glass. At the Fields families 
sat under the trees and enjoyed their lunch ; chil- 
dren found amusement in their usual remps and 
a highly respectable merry-go-round of primitive 
pattern, which, according to the writer's recollec- 
tion, was kept slowly in motion by a solemn-looking 
young man whose gravity impressed itself on his 
youthful passengers, and made them feel the im- 
portance of the proceeding. 

This ideal pienie ground did not long maintain 
its quiet character. A portion of it was given up 
to a ball ground, the class of visitors became de- 
cidedly miscellaneous in character, beer saloons in 
the neighborhood attracted at first quiet Germans, 
but were soon turned into resorts for New York 
roughs, and the place became entirely deserted by 
the respectable class of the community. Other 
places in the neighborhood—notably Weehawken, 
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Pleasant Valley, and Fort Lee—were for a time 
popular and quiet family picnic grounds, but they, 
too, soon became imbued with the lager-beer spirit, 
a beverage which at that period was just coming into 
common use. The picnic, while ceasing to be a 
family affair, at once became popular with that 
large class of free-and-easy persons who are not 
over-particular in the selection of their friends and 
associates. Hotels and large lunch booths were 
opened at the resorts already mentioned, and other 
places within easy reach of New York to which 
steamboats made regular trips on summer days. It 
_is only twenty years since that these boats began 
to run, the “ Martha Washington” and the “ An- 
drew Fletcher” being the first craft engaged in the 
service. 

Public taste seems to have changed with the 
character of the picnic, which is no longer called 
a picnic, but an excursion, and the development 
of the excursion business has been phenomenal. 
During the summer months there are now regular 
daily excursions to a score or more places on the 
Hudson and East Rivers and down New York Bay, 
the principal points being Long Branch, West Point, 
Glen Island, Newburg, Rockaway, and Coney Island. 
There are also private excursions; large parties char- 
ter a steamboat for themselves for a trip to Bridge- 

rt, Norwalk, New Haven, Atlantic Highlands, the 

ishing and the Cholera Banks. For this class of 
excursions barges are provided—large double- 
decked boats used ordinarily for carrying flour and 
grain, and especially adapted for the purpose of 
dancing and promenading. New York has a large 
number of clubs, and the chief yearly feature of 
many of them is the summer excursion ; this serv- 
ice is used by this class of people. The cost of a 
barge excursion ranges from $100 to $800, depend- 
ing on the number of barges and tugs that are re- 
quired. With some clubs the excursion is purely a 
money-making scheme; they pay $200 or $300 for 
the boat service, and charge their patrons an admis- 
sion fee of twenty-five cents, an extra charge for 
checking baskets, while they expect to make a con- 
siderable sum from the bar, which is an invariable 
adjunct of the club excursion. This class of enter- 
tainments varies, as to respectability and decency, 
according to the nature of the organization under 
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reaching down to a beautiful bay, upon the banks 
of which the picnic grounds are really situated. 
The place furnishes opportunities for bathing 
and boating, while on the grounds families and 
groups of acquaintances find rest and fresh air 
under the tall trees. The social element in our 
churches was never more largely or better cultivated 
than it is at the present time, and the summer ex- 
cursion is one of the principal features of rational 
enjoyment during the hot season for many persons 
who are debarred, for various reasons, from taking 
a regular vacation. 

Of the foreign portion of the population of New 
York, the Germans and the French are very fond 
of picnicking, although they pursue the pleasure 
each ina manner peculiarly hisown. The German, 
with his wife and family, if he is a grocer or in 
any business requiring a wagon, will improvise rude 
seats in the vehicle and drive his family to some 
of the numerous parks on the outskirts of New 
York or Brooklyn. His fare will be simple and 
hearty, consisting often of black rye bread and 
cheese, always accompanied, of course, by potations 
of lager beer. At these times he insists on having 
his favorite beverage and on seeing something 
green. Itis surprising how easily he is satisfied in 
regard to the latter condition; if he cannot go to 
the outskirts, he will patronize some city “ garden,”’ 
where the only sign of vegetation will be a sickly- 
looking shrub planted in a starch-box placed 
against the fence in the back yard, where there are 
tables and chairs for the accommodation of guests. 
Looking dreamily at the bit of green, he will try to 
recall the picturesque banks of the Rhine, or the 
romantic Black Forest in Baden and Wirtemberg. 

The Frenchman never carries his lunch, always 
patronizes the public conveyances, and visits some 
resort where there is a French restaurant. He 
wants to see his fellow-countrymen, to have a good 
dinner according to the French style, to drink mild 
claret, smoke cigarettes, and have plenty of talk. 
He has no particular admiration for the country, 
but he goes there because it is cool. On Sundays 
in the winter season these outings will be replaced 
by an extra good dinner at his own home, to which 
his friends will be invited, they in turn returning 
the compliment. 


whose auspices they are held. Some of them are ~ re 
AR 


well-conducted and enjoyable affairs, while others “ 


are disgraceful in the extreme. The latter class of 
excursions, called by the police ‘‘ tough picnics,” 
are patronized by the criminals and depraved of 
both sexes. Such peculiar outings are not con- 
sidered successful unless there has been a plentiful 
amount of fighting among the participants, who are 
all expected to get thoroughly and completely 
intoxicated on the occasion. It is the custom of the 
managers of “ tough picnics’ to keep their patrons 
out on the water, making no landing, though some 
resort may have been announced on the bills. This 
is done with a view to enforce patronage on the 
‘bar and refreshment stand—an arrangement which 
is rarely objected to by the excursionists, whose 
wills have become paralyzed through the consump- 
tion of fiery whisky or the poor and enervating 
kind of lager beer served at the bar. 

Aside from the places already mentioned, the 
most popular resorts for barge excursions are 
Grand View Park, on Long Island Sound, about 
eighteen miles from New York; Bay Cliff Park, 
on Staten Island, twenty-five miles from New 
York ; Sylvan Beach, on the New Jersey shore of 
Arthur Kill River, twenty miles from New York, 
reached by a sail along the north shore of Staten 
Island, through the Kills, Newark Bay, ete. ; Pali- 
sade Park, onthe Hadson River, sixteen miles from 
New York; Washington Park, on the east bank 
of the Hudson River, two miles below Dobbs 
Ferry ; and Idlewild, near Glen Island, on the 
Long Island Sound. Oiher resorts which have 
recently become popular are Bowery Bay Beach, 
Iona Island, Oak Puint, Sands Point, Roton Point, 
Bath Beach, South Beach, and Highland Beach. 

While the family picnic has, to a certain extent, 
gone out of date, the new sort of outings are capable 
of furnishing a great deal of wholesome pleasure. 
This is especially true of the Sunday-school picnics, 
which seem to be more popular in Brooklyn than 
New York. The large Sunday-schools require a 
first-class steamboat like the “ Grand Republic” to 
accommodate the number that go, but it is quite 
common for two small schools, in order to save ex- 
pense and yet have the best steamboat service, to 
combine together and have their excursion on the 
same day. A favorite and typical resort for 
Sunday-school excursions is Roton Point, on Long 
Island Sound. Here there is a fine tract of woods 


A FAMILIAR TALK ABOUT KING L 
AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 
By Mrs. E. W. LATIMER. 


HE first thing to be noted about the tragedy of 
“King Lear” is that, as Shakespeare is about to 
exhibit human passions unrestrained and with all 
their tragic force, he places the scene of his play in 
rude and barbarous times. It would have been 
impossible to surround it with any refinements of 
dress or habitation. The castles are gray and rude, 
the garb must be barbaric, the elements are in sym- 
pathy with the action. Religion is also in its most 
elementary state, being, in fact, mere superstition— 
a barbarous dread of powers concealed in rocks and 
stones and forces of nature. Some of the dramatis 
persone, indeed, mention Jove, Apollo, and other 
Olympians, but it is evident that the religious 
feeling of the time had very little connection with 
any object of worship. Religion in “King Lear” 
is in the state that the religion of Greece was 
in before there was formulated a mythology. Nor 
are the personages in the drama under the influence 
of any sense of duty. Instincts guide them all— 
good instincts the good, bad instincts the bad, as 
is the case with Thackeray’s women. Lear’s in- 
stincts are very mixed, and he gives way by turn to 
whichever are uppermost. We know nothing about 
his reign, but we may be sure that during the long 
course of it he committed many an act of injustice, 
and cut off rashly many a subject's head. And yet 
the man’s nature was so affectionate, so kindly, that 
he secured to himself the most devoted attachment 
on the part of a few hearts that were true to him. 
Before the play opens, his age and excitability, 
aggravated by the irresponsibility cf absolute 
power, appear to have placed him already on the 
confines of madness. “He has passed the age,” 
says Hazlitt, “when a man feels that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” He wants now to 
have full measure of affection given to him, heaped 
up and running over. His mania is to be loved. 
We may remark that self-sacrifice which is ex- 
cessive, which even we in our own consciousness 
know to be unjust and unequal toward ourselves, 
is almost sure to react on our relations to those 
for whom the sacrifice has been offered. In our 
hearts we hope and expect in return a correspond- 
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ing measure of love, gratitude, or consideration ; 
justice in our hearts demands it. But the other 
party, after being “reasonably grateful,’’ will 
used to the sacrifice that bas been made, and y 
the time the day arrives when the self-sacrificer, 
for some reason, feels most the obligation he has 
conferred, the other party will be hardly conscious 
of any obligation. We may remark, too, that old 
people have a desire for sympathy and even for 
demonstrations of fondness that may not have be. 
longed to them in earlier years. As they approach 
second childhood, loving words seem grateful to 
their hearts, as petting is in infancy. Like most 
old people, Lear speaks of his age as unfitting him 
for active duties, without the least genuine feeling 
that it does so. There is something pathetic in 
growing old, in having to give up one’s lifelong 
habits, one’s acts of helpfulness to others, and it is 
for the younger and the stronger who have risen 
into power to make their yoke as easy and the bur- 
then of age as light as it can be made. The queru- 
lousness and unhappiness of old age arise largely 
from this source, and are most seen in unrefined, 
coarse-minded households. 

Coleridge says that “the facts, the passions, and 
the moral verities on which the whole tragedy of 
‘ Lear’ is founded are all prepared for and will be 
found in the first four or five lines of the play. 
There the division of Lear’s kingdom is stated as a 
thing already determined on, previously to the trial 
of his daughters’ professions. These lines let us 
know that the trial is a trick, and that the grossness 
of the old King’s rage is in fact the natural result 
of a silly experiment, suddenly and most unexpect- 
edly baffled and disappointed.” 

Schlegel says: “Of the heavenly beauty of soul 
in Cordelia I will not suffer myself to speak ;” and 
Mrs. Jameson enthusiastically exclaims : “ If ‘ Lear’ 
be the greatest of Shakespeare’s tragedies, Cordelia 
approaches nearest of his heroines to perfection !” 
Coleridge is not, I think, so enamored of Cordelia. 
Hazlitt says little about her. Mrs. Jameson thinks 
“her character rests on the two sublimest princi- 
ples of human nature—the love of truth and the 
love of ~ a In this I differ from her. I think 
nobody in the play is actuated by a love of duty. I 
think, as I said, that they are actuated by their 
instincts, and Cordelia has two preponderating 
instincts—love of truth and natural tenderness. At 
the moment when her father demunds the public 
expression of her affection, the love of truth pre- 
dominates. When Lear, who has designed for her 
the fairest portion of his kingdom (and already has 
negotiated concerning it with her lover, Burgundy) 
bribes her by asking what can she say more than 
her sisters, she answers his demand for an 
avowal of her tenderness with a cold “ Nothing, my 
lord.” This throws the eager, vehement old man 
back on himself. “Nothing?” he cries. She 
answers, “Nothing.” “Nothing,” he says, “can 
come of nothing. Speak again.” This speech was 
the very thing to confirm her in her “ puritanism,”’ 
as the French call a graceless adherence to strict 
principle. Had Cordelia been free of tongue or 
quick of intellect, she could surely have kept her 
truth and yet have found answers less irritating to 
her father, whose disposition and eccentricities she 
must have known. But she is thinking only of the 
falseness of her sisters, and is resolving to keep 
herself free from the same sin. “ Puritanism ” is 
ever a protest against license, wickedness, or hypoc- 
risy. Rosalind, Viola, or even the transcendently 
true Perdita would, in the same situation, have 
found some better answer. To reason with a man 
like Lear, all emotion and vehemence, is a hopeless 
casting of pearls before unheeding swine. So 
Cordelia’s brief arguments and good sense have no 
result but that of irritating her father, who exclaims, 
“So young and so untender!”” Instead of answer- 
ing him with kisses, Cordelia says, with truth, but 
with a cold dignity, “ So young, my lord, and true.” 

There is a family likeness which commentators 
have overlooked, I think, between Goneril and 
Cordelia. Both were naturally reticent, both were 
by disposition obstinate—the one for good, the 
other for evil. Regan’s was a far weaker nature. 
She has some of the diffuseness of her father Lear. 
She was completely governed by her elder sister. 
Had that elder sister been Cordelia, or had Regan 
married Albany instead of Cornwall, she might 
have been kept outwardly in the paths of virtue. 
Nowhere does Goneril trust her to make plans for 
herself, and she takes care that under her own eye 
Regan shall carry out the plans that have been 
made for her. But when prompted to evil, Regan 
can go further than Goneril. She has no self- 
restraint, and has far greater fluency. 
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In spite of Kent’s interposition, the father’s cruel 
curse falls upon Cordelia. Again and again, with a 
patience he had not shown to his daughter, Lear 
calls upon his favorite courtier to forbear to cross 
him; but though Kent is true and honorable, and 
though some have called him the best man Shake- 
speare ever drew, he has the lack of self-control 
common in that court, and a quick temper. He 
gets angry, and obstinate Lear is roused to fury. 
He comes near killing Kent, but is restrained by 
Albany. “Kill thy physician,” cries Kent, indig- 
nantly, “and the fee bestow upon the foul dis- 
ease! Revoke thy gift! or while I can vent 
clamor from my throat I'll tell thee thou dost 
evil.” It was not to be expected that Lear, old, 
angry, and absolute, should listen to this remon- 
strance. Kent confesses subsequently that he had 
urged his cause “with little wit,’ and it was not 
the last error of judgment his honest zeal was to 
lead him into. 

Kent being banished, Lear proceeds to settle with 
Cordelia’s suitors. While he reiterates his curse 
upon her in his talk with Bangundy, Cordelia stands 
silent. She has the most wonderful power of self- 
control and reticence, being the very opposite of 
her father in this respect. Indeed, family unlike- 
nesses are often quite as remarkable as family 
resemblances. But when France, to whom her 
heart inclines, seems staggered by Lear's exhorta- 
tion to him to “turn his liking a more worthier 
way,” she speaks at last, and, like Hermione, to 
defend her honor. France may refuse her hand, 
but she cannot let him do so believing in her shame. 
With most pathetic dignity she calls upon her 
father to make known “it is no odious blot, nor 
other foulness of unchaste action, that” makes him 
east her from him. , 

I have sometimes thought that, considering the 
barbaric characters of this play and their barbaric 
setting, we should better appreciate Cornwall, 
Albany, Gloster, and Kent if they bore barbaric 
names. 

Goneril, the fiercest of the two unnatural sisters, 
is married to the milder Albany. Regan is the 
wife of Cornwall—a brute such as we read of some- 
times in Russian history. Regan was the wordiest 
and the weakest. Both sisters intrigue with the 
villain Edmund, but Regan has all the excuse that 
may be found in the faint dawnings of a personal 
attachment, while Goneril's attraction toward a man 
bolder and more wicked than herself is founded on 
ambition. Goneril was the worst, for at least Regan 
never plotted the death of her husband or her 
sister, nor engaged herself in marriage before she 
was a widow. 

There is one scene in “ King Lear” of which Cole- 
ridge says it is the only scene in Shakespeare he 
would be willing to have left out. It is that which 
succeeds the tremendous scene upon the heath and 
the fantastic mock trial in the farmhouse. It fis 
the scene where Cornwall, hounded on by Regan, 
binds Gloster in a chair, gets from him all the in- 
formation he can extract, and then plucks out his 
eyes upon the stage, setting his foot on one of them. 

The whole scene is horrible! But I take leave 
to think that it carries the horror which has been 
working up to a climax to its highest point. Every- 
thing about the play is barbarous—the times, the 
men, the women above all—and this is the final 
touch of barbarity in the picture, the last high 
light laid on of cruelty and horror. 

When the old King and his Fool ride upto Regan’s 
castle after being cast out from that of Goneril, 
and find Kent,the royal messenger, outside the 
gate sitting in the stocks, Lear’s unwillingness to 
believe that it can be by order of his daughter 
Regan is in striking contrast to his rash conclusions 
respecting Cordelia. We fee] that he is afraid to 


believe in the defection of He clings des- 
perately to the belief that trage cannot be her 
doing. He stands now in thé shadow of a dreadful 


fear which has swallowed up bis irritability. Then 
suddenly breaks in the Fool, to whom is committed 
the work of the Greek chorus in the most tragic scenes 
of the play, with some of his wild singing. Hazlitt 
says the intervention of the Fool was indispensable, 
“inasmuch as, while it is a diversion to the too 
great intensity of our disgust, it carries the pathos 
to the highest point of which it is capable by show- 
ing the pitiable weakness of the old King’s conduct 
and its inevitable consequences in homely language 
and in the most familiar point of view.” 

Lear now begins to feel the physical effects of 
his suppressed wrath, and of the emotions he has 
choked down. He is very old, very excitable, and 
some touches of insanity, or at least of failing facul- 
ties, have already appeared in him. He feels 4 
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strange choking in his throat, a symptom of hysteria. 
Through all the second act we see the manhood 
of the stout old venerable King giving way under 
repeated blows. It was in wild excitement that he 
hurled invectives and reproaches uponGoneril, but his 
energy has spent itself before he discovers the base 
cruelty of Even Regan cannot quite bring 
herself to tell him to his face that he is mad. She 
tells him “those who would mingle reason with his 
passion cannot but think him old, and so—” She 
cannot add the word that he too well understands, 
and now in his desolation and his need he makes 
his appeal to Heaven. He knows that reason trem- 
bles in the balance. With wild and broken words 
he tries to rouse himself again toanger. He strug- 
les against the grief that overmasters him instead. 
e vows to Heaven that he will not weep, and then, 
turning to the one friend left to him, gives utter- 
ance to his dread : 


“© Fool, I shall go mad !” 


When all is consummated, when Cordelia lies in 
her poor father’s arms, drooping and dead, what 
could we wish besides but death to Lear? And 
how would the tragedy be marred were Cordelia, 
Queen of France, to mount the English throne ? 
By the fate that is awarded her she escapes those 
memories that would have darkened all her life, 
and never would her French subjects have forgiven 
her the French blood shed ingloriously in a purely 
English quarrel. We feel with Albany, whose 
doom is life, that “ to fall, and life to cease, is best 
of all.” 

In one respect Shakespeare in this tragedy was 
treading dangerous ground. He could not possibly 
have made the French victorious, and yet the army 
of France had come over tothe help of King Lear. 
Had Cordelia avowed this as the sole object of the 
invasion, Albany would have united with her, but, 
as usual, she was tongue-tied, and the whole power 
of Britain unites against the invading army. 

But how beautiful is the description of her grief 
on receiving news of the cruel treatment of her 
father! “Made she,” says Kent, “no verbal 
question ?” 

“ Gentleman: Truth, once or twice she heaved the 
name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it pressed her heart ; 

Cried : Sisters! Sisters! Shame of ladies! Sisters ! 

Kent ! Fate! Sisters! What? I’ the storm? I’ the 

night! 

Let pity i be believed. Then she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour moistened. Then away she started, 

To deal with grief alone.” 


Coleridge says that “as there is nothing surpass- 
ing this scene in Shakespeare himself, so there is 
nothing that can be compared with it in any other 
writer.” 

We are not told what became of the Fool. He 
fades out of our sight; for Lear’s heart-breaking 
exclamation, ‘‘ And my poor fool is hanged !” refers, 
with that term of endearment, to Cordelia. 


AN UNDISCOVERED. ISLAND. 
VI. 
I might call him 
A thing divine ; for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble. 

OSALIND was deeply interested in Prospero ; 
and when the Poet and I had talked long and 
eagerly about him, she often threw into the current 
some comment or suggestion that gave us quite 
another and clearer view of his genius and work. 
But at heart Rosalind’s chief interest was in 
Mirandaand Ferdinand. The presence of Prospero 
had given the island a solemn and far-reaching 
significance in the geography of the world ; Miranda 
and Ferdinand had left an unfailing and beguiling 
charm about the place. If we could have known 
the point where these two fresh and unspoiled 
natures met, I am confident we would have stayed 
there by common but unspoken consent. After all 
our discoveries in this mysterious world, youth and 
love remain the first and sweetest in our thoughts ; 
there is nothing which takes their place, nothing 
which imparts their glow, nothing which conveys 
such deep and beautiful hints of the better things 
to be. Miranda bad known no companionship but 
her father’s, no world but the sea-encircled island, 
no life but the secluded and eventless existence in 
that wave-swept solitude. She had had the rare 
good fortune to ripen under the spell of pure, high 
thoughts, and so near to nature that no grosser 
currents of influence had borne her away from the 
most wholesome and consoling of all companion- 
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ships. Ferdinand came from the shows of royalty 
and small falsities of courtiers; the palace, the city, 
the crowded, self-seeking, hypocritical world, had 
encompassed him from youth, robbed him of 
privacy, cheated him of that repose which brings a 
man to a knowledge of himself, and despoiled him 
of those sweet and tranquilizing memories which 
grow out of a quiet childhood as the wild flowers 
spring along the edges of the woods. 

Coming, one from the stillness of a solitary 
island and the other from the roar and rush of a 
court and a city, these two met, and there flashed 
from one to the other that sudden and thrilling in- 
telligence which on the instant gives life a new 
interpretation and the world an all-conquering love- 
liness. Nowhere, surely, has the eternal romance 
found more significant setting than on this magical 
Island, about which sea and sky, day and night, 
weave and weave again those vanishing webs of 
splendor in which daybreak and evening stars are 
snared ; with such music throbbing on the air as 
invisible spirits make when the command of the 
master is on them! Here, surely, was the home of 
this drama of the soul, the acting of which on the 
troubled stage of life is a perpetual appeal to faith 
and hope and joy! For youth and love are shin- 
ing words in the vocabulary of the Imagination— 
words which contain the deepest of present and 
predict the sweetest of future happiness. So deeply 
interwoven is the real significance of these words 
with the Imagination that, separated from it, they 
lose all their magical glow and beauty. Youth 
moves in no definite territory; its boundary lines 
fade out into infinity. It feels no iron hand of limi- 
tation ; it discerns no impassable wall of restriction. 
Life stretches away before and about it limitless as 
space and full of unseen splendors as the stars that 
crowd and brighten it. The great wings of hope, 
unbruised yet by any beatings of the later tempeste, 
shine through the air, lustrous and tireless, as if all 
flights were possible. And far off, on the remote 
horizon lines where sight fails, the mirage of dreams 
dissolves and reappears in a thousand alluring 
forms. 

Love knows even less of limitation and infirmity. 
Its eyes, sometimes oblivious of the things most ob- 
vious, pierce the remotest future, read the inner- 
most soul, discern the last and highest fruitions. 
The seed in its hand, hard, black, unbroken, is al- 
ready a flower to its thought; out of the bare, stern 
facts of the present its magical touch brings one 
knows not what of joy and loveliness. And when 
youth and love are one, the heavens are not bright 
enough for their thoughts, nor eternity long enough 
for their deeds. Amid the shadows of life they 
seem to have caught a momentary radiance from 
beyond the clouds; amid sorrows and sins and 
all manner of weariness they are the recurring 
vision and revelation of the eternal order. All the 
world waits on them and rejoices in them; and the 
bitter knowledge of what lies before the eager 
feet, waiting with passionate hope on the threshold, 
does not lessen the perennial interest in that fair 
picture; for in youth and love are realized the 
universal ideals of men. Youth and love are the 
mortal synonyms of immortality ; all that freshness 
of spirit, buoyancy of strength, energy of hope, 
boundlessness of joy, completeness and glory of 
life, imply, are typified in these two things, al- 
ways vanishing and yet always reappearing amo 
men. Wearing the beautiful masques of youth at 
love, the gods continually revisit the earth, and in 
their luminous presence faith forever rebuilds its 
shattered temples. 

That which makes youth and love so precious to 
us is the play they give to the Imagination; indeed, 
the better part of them both is compounded of 
Imagination. The horizons recede from their gaze 
because the second sight of Imagination is theirs— 
that prescience which pierces the mists which enfold 
us, and discerns the vaster world through which 
we move for the most part with halting feet and 
blinded eyes. Youth knows that it was born to life 
and power and exhaustless resources; love knows 
that it has found and shall ferever possess those beau- 
tiful ideals which are the passion of noble natures. 

Are they blind, these flower-crowned, joy-seeking 
figures ; or are we blind who smile throagh tears at 
their illusions? On this Island there is buat one 
answer to that question; for do we not know that 
they only who believe and trust discern the truth, 
and that to faith and hope alone is true vision 
given? “As yet lingers the twelfth hour and the 
darkness, but the time will come when it shall be 
light, and man will awaken from his lofty dreams 
and find—his dreams all there, and that nothing is 
gone save his sleep.” H. W. M. 
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3 TWO FAMOUS FRIENDS. 


In different ways Horace Greeley and Margaret 
Fuller were among the most original characters of 
their generation. Their friendship had phases out 
of the ordinary, and it is accordingly particularly 
interesting to see what each thought of the other. 
A writer in the “Chautauquan ” gives us these two 
pictures. Margaret wrote of Mr. Greeley : 


“Mr. Greeley is a man of genuine excellence, hon- 
orable, benevolent, and of an uncorrupted disposition. 
He is sagacious, and of great abilities. In modes of 
life and manner he is a man of the people, and of the 
American people. He is in many ways very interesting 
for me to know. He teaches me things which my own 
influence on those who have hitherto approached me 
has prevented me from learning. In our business and 
friendly relations we are on terms of solid good-will 
and mutual respect. With the exception of my own 
mother, I think him the most disinterestedly generous 
person I have ever known.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Greeley thus writes of 
Margaret : 


“Though we were members of the same household, 
we scarcely met, say, save at breakfast; and my time 
and thoughts were absorbed in duties and cares which 
left me little leisure or inclination for the amenities of 
social intercourse. Fortune seemed to delight in plac- 
ing us two in relations of friendly antagonism, or 
rather to develop all possible contrasts in our ideas and 


social habits. She was naturally inclined to luxury 
and a good 


appearance before the world. My pride, 
if I had any, delighted in bare walls and rugged fare. 
She was addicted to strong tea and coffee, both of which 
I rejected and contemned, even in the most homeo- 
pathic dilutions; while, my general health oe sound, 
and hers sadly impaired, I could not fail to find in her 
dietetic habits the causes of her almost habitual ill- 
ness; and once, while we were barely acquainted, when 
she came to the breakfast table with a very severe 
headache, I was tempted to attribute it to her strong 
potations of the Chinese leaf the night before. She 
told me frankly that she declined being lectured on 
the food or beverage she saw fit to take: which was 
but reasonable in one who had arrived at her maturity 
of intellect and fixedness of habits. Sothe subject was 
thenceforth tacitly avoided between us; but though 
words were suppressed, looks and involuntary gestures 
could not so well be; and an utter divergency of views 
on this and kindred themes created a perceptible dis- 
tance between us.” 


BEYOND SUSPICION. 


No man can pursue an honest policy for a long 
course of years without gaining a reputation more 
to be valued than great riches. It does one good, 
heart and soul, says the “ Youth’s Companion,” to 
remember that there are men who are like pillars 
of fire by night to more wavering consciences, 
men who can reject a bribe with the haughtiness 
due an insult; and the following anecdotes are in 
point : 

The late W. H. Y. Hackett, of Portsmouth, was an 
exceptionally honest man, one of those lawyers who, 
like Abraham Lincoln, would not undertake a case 
which did not seem to him a just one, and wherever he 
was known his influence over a jury was naturally 
great. One day, after the termination of a certain 
case, Mr. Hackett met an old farmer who had been one 
of the jury, and who felt that too much time had 

n consumed in reaching a verdict. 

“The fact is, Squire,” he said, ‘we shouldn't ha’ 
been so long a-givin’ you that case, but, somehow or 
other, there happened to be a couple o’ men on there 
who didn’t know you at all. Waal, the rest of us, we 
just told ’em what kind of a man we knowed Squire 
Hackett to be. An’ we kind of insisted upon it that 
we could depend exactly.on what you said. An’ so, 
after that, we all came round together.” 

Another lawyer, the Hon. William L. Marcy, was 
one morning talking with a friend when he received a 
letter saying, in substance : 

“Inclosed find our check on a New York bank for 
one thousand dollars, which we send you as a retainer 
in a suit the particulars of which we will write you in a 
few days.” 

“ What shall I do?” asked Mr. Marcy of his friend. 

“Put it in your pocket, and wait for business,” was 
the answer. 

“ No, sir,’ said the upright lawyer ; ‘‘it’s a bribe.” 

He thereupon inclosed the check in an envelope, 
together with a note telling his correspondent that, 
after he had learned the character of the suit, he would 
accept the retainer, if the case proved one which he 
could undertake. The letter was sent by return 
mail, 

Colonel Ludlow, who was chief of the Water De- 
partment of a large city, one day received a call from 
a wealthy manufacturer, whose establishment had many 
favors to ask of the department. Before this man 
made his requests, he handed the Colonel a fifty-dollar 
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bill, which the Colonel laid upon the desk before him, 
without saying a word. his visitor rose to go, 
however, he inquired : 

“ Now, my dear sir, what is this for?” holding up 
Hote Ob, that’s to bu for the boys !” 

“ Oh, 8 to i or the 

“Yes ; then I pn ie opti are fond of the weed ?” 

The manufacturer acknowledged that he did like a 

cigar. 

Then allow me,” said the chief, in his most genial 
manner, “ to insist upon your trying one of these.” 

He took two cigars from a box, lighted his own with 
the fifty-dollar bill, and passed the burning paper to 
his amazed visitor. The man said nothing, but he 
never made a second attempt to bribe Colonel Lud- 
low. 


SYMPATHY AND CHEERFULNESS. 


“Even my wife sometimes tells me that I must be 
different from other men,” Abraham Lincoln once more 
pathetically than jocosely remarked, “and the com- 
pliment is not intended for me either. But I tell you 
right here,” and the long, dark hand came down on the 
table with sharp emphasis, “that I have schooled my- 
self to think occasionally of something else besides the 
trouble immediately at hand.” 

“Oh, but that must be with you a natural faculty, 
Mr. Lincoln,” the President’s companion replied. 
“ Most people are so constituted that they cannot do it. 
The thing that hurts them is the only thing they can 
consider. It is the insistence of pain. Only here and 
there can be found one able to rise above it.” 

“There never was a more outrageous fallacy than 
that—outrageous because of the mischief it can do,” 
said Mr. Lincoln. 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted the friend, with a superior 
smile, “ that is all very well, but can you tell the world 
how to throw off trouble, how not to feel pain ?” 

“T would like such a recipe myself,” was the laugh- 
ing answer, “ but I was only speaking of the ability to 
shift the load of pain or trouble so that it might not 
incapacitate a man from being of some help and com- 
fort to his neighbors. Now, you’ve no business to 
round like a black-gloved, grim-visaged undertaker. 
It is your business and mine to consider first what we 
can do toward lifting the loads of others. A good story 
is better than a long face, a jolly song has more ‘ get 
up and get’ to it than adirge. The only rule I have 
is to try and put myself a little in the rear. I don’t 
say that this is always easy, but I have found this out, 
that to ease another’s heartache is to forget one’s own. 
When things get to squeezing too hard, | often find 
comfort in this question and answer : 

“<* Abe Sdncola, are you doing the best yon know 
how ?’ 

“ And when Abe’s reply can truthfully be, ‘I am, 
please God !’ then the country is safe.” 

A lady whose husband was very ill called upon the 
famous surgeon, Sir Morell Mackenzie, who was in 
attendance upon the patient. 

With many tears and sobs she begged him to tell her 
the worst at once. She knew that the doctor was sure 
that he could never recover. Indeed, she had felt from 
the first that he had no hope of him, and so on through 
the whole gamut of lamentation. 

“ And now, doctor,” she concluded, “ I beg of you to 
tell me the truth. Is there any chance for him ?” 

“No,” said Sir Morell. ‘The fact is, your husband 
is being killed, not by inches, but by feet.” 

“Oh, I knew it, I knew it,” moaned the lady, “ but 
what is it that is killing him ?” 

“His wife,” replied the doctor, gravely; “and if I 
were in his place I should want to get out of it as 
quickly as possible.” 

The visitor now dashed the tears away, and stood in 
the center of the room the very incarnation of dignity 


and power. 

There, madam,” said the great practitioner, with his 
most courtly bow and sweetest smile, “that is not your 
most able expression, but it is vital and courage- 
ous. ‘Take that back to the sick-room, and when you 
recover from your indignation, if you will try to infuse 
a little hope into it, I think we can pull your husband 
through. But no skill can fight successfully against 
the chronic depression of the patient’s nearest and 
dearest companion.” 

‘But my heart has ached so,” the lady remarked, 
apologetically, as she hurried away, possessed now with 
a new idea. 

“ Make your heart obey your will, madam,” said the 
doctor, “and your eyes avd your lips and your hand, 
and remember that an excess of sympathy is a thousand 
times worse for a patient than indifference.—[ Eleanor 
Kirk. 

STAGE LAW. 


We read in ‘‘ Stageland” that “the only points of 
stage ‘law’ on which Jerome K. Jerome is at all clear ” 
are as follows : “ That if a man dies without leaving a 
will, then all his property goes to the nearest villain. 
But that if a man dies and leaves a will, then all his 
a ge Ae to whoever can get possession of that 
will. t the accidental loss of the three-and-sixpenny 
copy of a marriage certificate annuls the marriage. 
That the evidence of one prejudiced witness, of shady 
antecedents, is quite sufficient to convict the most stain- 
less and irreproachable gentleman of crimes for the 
committal of which he could have had no possible mo- 
tive. But that this evidence may be rebutted years 
afterwards, and the conviction quashed without further 
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trial, by the unsupported statement of the comic man. 
That if A fo B’s name toa check, then the law 
of the land is that B shall be sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude. That ten minutes’ notice is all that is 
required to foreclose a mortgage. That all trials of 
criminal cases — in the front parlor of the vic- 
tim’s house, the villain acting as counsel, judge, and 
jury rolled into one, and a couple of policemen bei 
told off to follow his instructions. are a few o 
the more salient features of stage ‘law’ as far as we 
have been able to grasp it up to the present, bat, as 
fresh acts and clauses and modifications appear to be 
introduced for each new play, we have absndoned all 
hope of ever being able to really comprehend the sub- 
ject.” 


GIRLS AS PACK HORSES. 


No sooner are the Swiss girls large enough to 
possess the requisite physical strength than they 
are set to the most servile work the land affords, 
says a traveler. The child has a panier basket 
fitted to her shoulders at the earliest possible 
moment, and she drops it only when old age, pre- 
mature but merciful, robs her of power to carry it 
longer. 


- I have seen sweet little girls of twelve or fourteen 
staggering down a mountain side or along a rough path- 
way under the weight of bundles of fagots as tas as 
their bodies, which they no sooner dropped than they 
hurried back for others. I have seen girls of fifteen 
years, barefooted and bareheaded, in the blistering 
rays of an August sun, breaking up the ground by 
swinging mattocks heavy enough to tax the strength of 
an able-bodied man. id have known a young miss no 
older than these to be employed as a porter for carry- 
ing the baggage of travelers up and down the steepest 
mountain path in all the region round about. She 
admitted that it was sometimes very hard to take 
another step, but she must do it. And she carried such 
an amount of baggage! A stout-limbed guide is pro- 
tected by the law, so that he cannot be compelled to 

above twenty-five pounds ; but the limit to the 
burden put upon girls is their inability to stand u 
under anything more. But the burden increases with 
the age and strength of the burden-bearers, till, by the 
time the girls come to womanhood, there is no sort of 
menial toil in which they do not bear a hand, and quite 
commonly the chief hand. 


NANTUCKET S CHURCH BELL. 


The subject of church bells is a reminder of the 
beautifully sweet-toned bell in one of the church towers 
of Nantucket. It has something of a history. It was 
cast in Portugal, and was intended for use upon a con- 
vent, being dedicated “To the good Jesus,” in a some- 
what lengthy inscription in the Portuguese language, 
cast in raised letters upon its side. There are various 
romantic stories concerning the means by which it came 
to be hung in the belfry of a New England church. 
One says it was taken from a floating wreck by a Nan- 
tucket crew ; another is to the effect that it was cap- 
tured by a privateer, as the angels in the Old North 
Church, Salem Street, are said to have been taken. 
The real truth is said to be that a Nantucket sea cap- 
tain at a Portuguese port heard the bell as it was being 
tested, fresh from the foundry, and, being captivated 
by its exquisite tone, induced the makers to part with 
it and cast another for the convent. He brought it to 
Nantucket in his ship, and it has ever since hung in the 
church steeple. There is a tale about this wonderful bell 
that hasa local application. It is said that some years 

some people of the congregation of the Old South 
Church heard the bell, and thought that it would sound 
wellin Boston. This was while the church was still wor- 
shiping in the old edifice. They made overtures to 
the Nantucket church, writing from Boston that they 
had heard that it was possessed of a very fine bell ; 
that the Old South was in need of a bell. For what 
rice would the Nantucket brethren sell their bell ? 
he Nantucket church ignored the main question, and 
returned reply that they had heard that the Old South 
had a very fine clock. For what price would the 
Boston brethren sell their clock ?—[Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
NOTE-TAKING IN BATTLE. 


Alphonse Daudet, the famous French novelist, is an 
assiduous note-taker and collector of “ human docu- 
ments.” He makes a note in his commonplace book of 
ne striking that he sees—the shape and color 
of a cloud, the passing expression on a face, the tone of 
a voice. Nothing is too little to escape his notice, and 
if he goes out to dinner he is bound to photograph his 
fellow-diners in words when he gets home. A singular 
instance of this passion of his for note-taking is reported 
by a London correspondent. At the siege of Paris 

audet volunteered for service. He formed one of a 
sortie party, and was told off for skirmishing purposes. 
Just in the thick of the engagement Daudet’s eye 
caught the artistic effect of the great banks of smoke 
rolling off against a background of the wood. For- 
getful of everything else, the novelist laid down his 
rifle, took out his note-book, and began committing his 
impressions to paper. Bullets fell round him in a per- 
fect hailstorm, but the novelist went on writing with 
superb sangfroid. Daudet treasures up that “ impres- 
sion” to this day, and shows the book in which at 
time of great personal danger he recorded it. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


LIBERTY THAT IS BONDAGE. 
irl HE utter selfishness in some families 
“4 =«oraises the question of the wisdom of 
2 | personal liberty being the corner-stone 
of our national life. 

Where people live so closely together 
as they do in all places where land is high in valua- 
tion, there should be an effort to conduct each 
household in such a way as to interfere the least 
with the comfort, the rights, of one’s neighbors. A 
dog who barks and invades the neighbors’ premises 
should not be tolerated by public sentiment. A 
whole block of people were made wretched by a 
poll-parrot last winter. The weather was mild, and 
the windows in the room in which the parrot was 
were kept open most of the time, and the endless, 
senseless repetitions of the few sentences the bird 
had been taught annoyed all within the sound of its 
voice. 

A small boy can create more friction, more anger, 
than can be aroused by a political discussion. When 
a tired individual has been wakeful all the fore part 
of the night, it is very irritating to be awakened 
at five o'clock by the shrill voice of a small boy 
singing ** Annie Rooney ;” and when he knows only 
a word or a line beyond the chorus, and repeats 
over and over again the line he knows, the tempta- 
tion is to throw a boot-jack at him. Then, when 
quiet is restored after the early morning tumult of 
ice, milk, grocery, and butcher wagons, this same 
small boy starts down the block with a wagon made 
of a soap-box on four wooden wheels that squeak 
and scream as the wood scrapes the nails that do 
duty as nuts. And when he varies this by screams 
of “Mamma, mamma!”’ until the one thought is how 
to escape from him, the feeling is that law should 
control the family life—law administered under 
National, or at least State, government. Municipal 
control would, of course, be a matter of favoritism, 
and no remedy for the oppressive cares. It is an 
actual fact that recently, in a neighborhood devoted 
to private houses, a small boy, whose parents permit 
him to be on the street before the neighbors’ doors 
and windows are opened mornings, stood and called 
“ Mamma, mamma!” for over twenty minutes ; and 
when, at last, from behind closed shutters a voice 
asked, “ What do you want?” he answered, “ I’ve 
forgot!’ There would not be the slightest difficulty 
in raising the money in that neighborhood to give 
that boy a long vacation. 

Could anything be more annoying to quiet-loving 
people than a family who make life a burden be- 
cause they think they can sing? Evening after 
evening the piano, which is usually out of tune, 
accompanies voices whose idea of music is that 
it is good in ratio as it is loud. Hundreds 
of such families live, but they shorten the lives 
of their neighbors. We may think that this re- 
membering of our neighbors’ comfort would cur- 
tail personal liberty ; but liberty for one that means 
suffering for many is not liberty, but license, and 
should be suppressed as every public nuisance is 
suppressed. A man should no more be allowed to 
support or permit noises on his premises that 
offend the ear than he would be permitted to keep 
nuisances that offend the noses of his neighbors. 
Both endanger health. 
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A Windsor Locks little girl, just old enough to 
enter the infant class at the Sunday-school, was 
ambitious to repeat a text of Scripture as the older 
ones did at the concert exercises. To humor her 
ambition and make it reasonably certain that she 
would succeed, the mother selected the brief text, 
“Tt is lawful to do good on the Sabbath day,” and 
taught her until she rehearsed it several times 
correctly. When the supreme moment arrived, 
however, the little orator electrified her audience 
and mortified her mother with the proposition that 
“It is awful to do good on the Sabbath day.” 


ADVANCE IN REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ADMISSION TO COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


By WEED. 


ASSAR College, the first successful or- 
ganized effort to provide collegiate train- 
e sy ing for women, has just celebrated its 
twenty-fifth birthday. If four years is a 
= generation in American politics, twenty- 
five years is a century in American education, and 
Vassar’s quarter-century covers the whole history 
of the higher education of women, so far as itis a 
recognized force. Smith and Wellesley in 1875, 
the Harvard Annex in 1879, Bryn Mawr in 1885, 
Barnard College in 1889, Girton, Newnham, Lady 
Margaret Hall—all these are younger than Vassar. 
There is only a period of twenty-five years between 
her pioneer effort and that distinguished young 
woman who just been bracketed above the Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge. 

During the year just closed nearly two thousand 
American girls have been at work in American col- 
leges for women. These figures (which take no 
account of the women studying at the so-called co- 
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. educational colleges) are misleading as marking 


the advance in the collegiate education of women. 

The actual advance, which is even greater, must 
be determined from a comparison of the tests which 
the first woman’s college demanded of its first 
students, and the requirements demanded to-day 
from the best trained applicants. 

In 1865 three hundred and fifty-three students 
were admitted to Vassar. Some of them were 
women who had waited for years for their oppor- 
tunity—women who had hungered for more than 
the scanty opportunity which they had made for 
themselves. A “sacred trust” indeed to them was 
a life of peaceful study in an atmosphere of learn- 
ing, amid the companionship of enthusiasts who had 
pledged their lives to carry on the torch which 
Matthew Vassar had placed in their hands. Those 
were hallowed days, and it is more than doubtful 
whether any priestesses of the new learning since 
have given or received the inspiration which ani- 
mated woman’s first opportunity to test herself. 

But such students are rare; they are rare in 
men’s colleges. They are the stuff out of which 
the Mary Somervilles, the Margaret Fullers, the 
Maria Mitchells, are made, but they are not the 
stuff from which the average Freshman is made, 
and the average Freshman must ever remain the 
problem of the college and of the fitting school. 

Bebind these women came a crowd, almost a 
mob, of struggling and helpless feminine humanity 
—girls, for the most part, of good natural ability, 
but absolutely untrained and ridiculously unfit for 
a college which, to quote Mr. Vassar’s words, should 
“ accomplish for young women what colleges of the 
first class accomplish for young men; that is, to 
furnish them the means of a thorough, well-propor- 
tioned, and liberal education, adapted to their wants 
in life.” It is most unprofitable to discuss the 
causes of this inadequate preparation, other than the 
obvious one. These girls were not fitted for col- 
lege because there had hitherto been no college for 
which to fit them. Be it ever borne in mind that 
the fitting schools do not fix the college standards ; 
in every case the colleges teach the fitting schools 
what needs to be accomplished. 

Mr. Vassar’s Proclamation of Emancipation 
worked like all other emancipatory processes. The 
only condition so far discovered by which men and 
women have ever been trained to the proper exer- 
cise of freedom is liberty. 

In order to appreciate fully the situation, let us 
see what the only woman’s college in the world 
asked for in "65. 

The following quotation is from the Vassar cata- 
logue of 1865-66, and presents the requirements 
for admission in 1866 (applicants were required 
to be at least fifteen years of age): 

“A satisfactory examination in the ordinary 
English branches—namely, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and elementary history—is required of 
all; and none who are deficient can be received. 
Those who fail in some particulars only, while 
they are well prepared in general, may be admitted 
conditionally, and allowed to make up the defi- 
ciency here. 

“Candidates for the first year of the 
Course will be further examined on the following: 
Andrews's Latin Lessons; the ‘ Eclogues Cexsari- 
angw’ in Hanson’s Latin Prose Book; two books of 


Cesar ; two orations of Cicero ‘in Catilinam,’ and 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, including 
Syntax. French Grammar, entire, embracing all 
irregular verbs, together with exercises and some 
elementary prose pieces, equal in amount to what is 
contained in Part V.of Knapp’s French Grammar. 
Algebra, as far as Quadratics or Equations of 
the second degree.” 

This was the “short and simple annal” of the 
Vassar Freshman, 1866. 

The manner of the examination was as extraor- 
dinary as the matter. As late as September, 
69, when the standards had been much advanced, 
examinations were conducted after this fashion : 

After registration, the candidates were divided 
into groups of four, and presented with papers 
bearing the names of studies offered for examina- 
tion. This group of four passed from class-room to 
¢lass-room, from examiner to examiner, for what is 
possibly best defined as a recitation in class upon 
certain topics connected with the subject presented. 
The tests were brief, simple, and in every case 
oral. The maximum mark was five; an average 
of two and a half constituted failure, and, whatever 
the mark, it was entered in pencil on the student's 
paper, and she was trusted to bear the record on to 
the next examiner. This rapid transit led finally 
to the terminus at the President's office. There 
the card was inspected, final judgment passed, 
an approving or sympathetic word added, and 
the candidate assigned a room, or returned to her 
anxious guardians with a cheering invitation to 
return the next year. 

‘When it is remembered that Vassar then main- 
tained a preparatory department, admittance to 
which required only the most elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic, grammar, United States history, and 
geography, and, that, upon this basis, year after 
year, she sent away large numbers of applicants, 
some estimate may be formed of what was under- 
stood, or misunderstood, by preparation for college. 

Such, then, was the condition of entrance exam- 
ination to college for women less than twenty-five 
years ago. 

It must, however, be carefully noted that almost 
as primitive a condition of affairs existed at men’s 
colleges at the same date. 

The head master of one of the best boys’ fitting 
schools in the country says that in '57 he passed 
to the Sophomore class at Yale by oral examina- 
tions, lasting in all not more than a half-day, and 
the principal fact which dwells in his memory 
is that he was tired out waiting for the next exam- 
ination to begin. Only in the early seventies did! 
Yale and Harvard abandon oral examinations ; and 
Vassar began requiring written tests when they 
did. 

For nine years she fought the good fight alone, 
firmly raising her standards as fast as the condi- 
tions of her existence permitted. 

In 1875, when two other colleges for women 
threw open their doors, the problem became com- 
plex indeed. Then came the Harvard Annex, 
Bryn Mawr, and now Barnard College. 

What the effect of a half-dozen colleges for 
women has been upon the real advancement of 
learning is too large a question for discussion here, 
but there are lookers-on who are convinced that 
preparatory departments, admission by certificate, 
heavy conditions, mean one and the same thing, 
and are to be defended only as temporary expe- 
dients, never on their merits. 

In 1874 the “Society for the Collegiate Instruc- 
tion of Women ” held the first Harvard Examination 
of Women, at the house of Mrs. Charles Loring in 
Mt. Vernon Place, Boston. This examination was 
an effort to transplant to America the English 
University Local Examinations established for men 
in 1857 and opened to women in 1869. Their value 
lies in the merciless impartiality with which work 
is examined by an outside, absolutely disinterested 
court of inquiry, and that court one of unimpeach- 
able ability to pass judgment. 

A University has nothing to gain by that cruel 
kindness which has everywhere and at all times 
contributed to keep girls less well trained than 
their brothers. The University does not want the 
students. The tests prepared must be met. They 
are not to be evaded by fair-sounding combinations 
of comparatively easy subjects; they cannot be 
reached by the compromise of a certificate; they 
mean training, thorough, persistent, honest. 

The University of Columbia will hereafter con- 
duct similar examinations at Barnard College, giv- 
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ing to young women who pass entrance examina- 
tions a certificate of proficiency signed by the 
President of Columbia College. 

The result of this experiment in America judged 
by numbers is not great; judged by its moral ef- 
fect upon girls’ schools it is incalculable. 

Its outward and visible signs are the Harvard 
Annex and Barnard College. Its inward and 
spiritual results are the new standards for work in 
the best girls’ schools. As the certificate for this 
examination admits ihe holder not only to most 
American colleges for women, but to Girton and 
Newnham, it may safely be considered as repre- 
senting the present high-water mark of collegiate 
preparation for American girls. 

The following are the requirements for this year : 
The candidate must be prepared to translate at 
sight Greek, Latin, German, and French (observe 
that there is here no question about the advisability 
of substituting modern languages for the classics ; 
she must have both, or, if she present a substitate, 
it is such a heavy requirement in mathematics or 
physical science that ninety-nine students out of a 
hundred prefer taking the prescribed language 
work); she must pass a thorough examination in 
algebra through quadratics and in plane geometry. 
A large proportion of the questions in geometry 
demand original work, and all the problems 
require great facility. The candidate must have 
read certain English classics and write an essay, 
“correct in spelling, punctuation, and paragraph- 
ing,” upon some subject drawn from them. Her 
English is further tested by passages set for cor- 
rection. In science she must have performed 
at least forty experiments illustrating the prin- 
ciples of physical science, and give proof of the 
knowledge and facility acquired in a laboratory ex- 
amination, or she may offer astronomy and physics 
in a form that can be tested by written answers. 
In history she may present either the history of 
Greece and Rome or the history of the United 
States and the history of England. 

These are called the elementary studies. It will 
be noted that they imply a very broad, “all-round ” 
knowledge of the fools of the classics, the modern 
languages, mathematics, and science, and an ability 
on the part of the candidate to write correctly at 
least her own language. ; 

But this is not all. To enter the Harvard An- 
nex, or to take the certificate for the examination, 
the candidate must present, further, two of the fol- 
lowing advanced studies: Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, German, French, Physics, or Chemistry. 

There are many interesting details connected 
with the scheme of these examinations, which can- 
not be touched upon within the limits of this article, 
but the most superficial comparison with the exam- 
inations of twenty-five years ago, both for men and 
women, shows an enormous advance in require- 
ment, both in quantity and quality. Possibly we 
are overdoing the secondary training, but that is 
another question. 


AN ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


N the “ Day’s Mail” of this issue will be 
found a letter the earnestness of which 
proves how near to the writer’s heart is 
the subject of the letter. 

No self-supporting woman need wait 
for the erection of a building in order to secure for 
herself a home. There is every opportunity for 
the woman who is willing to adapt her wants to her 
income to establish a co-operative home for herself 
now. Comparatively few young men out of the 
great army of workers are able to pay the rent 
of suites in bachelor apartment-houses. When a 
young man is a tenant in these houses, it is an evi- 
dence of a good income and refined tastes. Fre- 
quently two young men will be found tenants of the 
same suite, adapting themselves to each other's 
peculiarities for the benefits that mutual forbear- 
ance secures. The suites in bachelor apartments 
are much more simply arranged than would be asuite 
for even light housekeeping. Most of them consist 
of parlor or library, bathroom, and two cham- 
bers, the occupants dining at their club, or in par- 
ties at one restaurant, thus securing companionship, 
a sense of familiarity, if not a home feeling, and at 
the same time, by co-operation, economizing. The 
rank and file of young men cannot secure such 
accommodations, and are, like the young women, 
compelled to live in the hall room of the ordinary 
boarding-house—about as unnatural and cheerless 
lot as could fall to man or woman. 

The main difficulty with wage-earning women is 
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that they will not combine to secureahome. Think 
of the flats that can be hired in New York or 
Brooklyn, for instance, at prices ranging from $25 
per month to $100 per month or higher, depend- 
ing on location and improvements. Fifty dollars 
per month will secure a flat in as good a neighbor- 
hood as a wage-earning woman should require, that 
would accommodate at least four persons besides the 
servant, leaving a parlor and dining-room for com- 
mon use. The writer knows now of a flat in one 
of the best neighborhoods in Brooklyn, having four 
bedrooms with ample closets, servant's room, dining- 
room, parlor, storeroom, that could be secured at 
fifty dollars a month. Four young women of con- 
genial tastes could secure this entire flat for the 
same rate per week that they could secure an 
ordinary hall bedroom, and this flat has steam heat 
all through. A little arithmetic will show that the 
fourth part of the entire rent is three dollars and 
fifty cents per week for each occupant. Table 
board that secures cleanliness and nutritious food 
can rarely be obtained at less than five dollars per 
week; of course this includes service and the laun- 
drying of table linen, so our co-operative house- 
keepers would be compelled to subtract the cost of 
this labor. Sixteen dollars a week ought to secure 
a good table, and a nutritious table could be secured 
for less if the four heads dealing with the problem 
have, or are willing to gain, any practical know)l- 
edge of housekeeping. The four dollars per week 
saved from the table of four persons ought to secure 
a good, reliable servant, capable of doing the market- 
ing under instruction. This servant should do the 
laundry work for the family, if each individual 
member exercised a little restraint in the matter of 
washable dresses and white skirts. The girls who 
contemplate starting such a home should form 
themselves into a joint stock company for the pur- 
chase of furniture ; or each could become responsi- 
ble for the furnishing of her individual room, buy- 
ing not only furniture, but bedding, and each pay 
her share for the furnishing of kitchen, dining-room, 
and parlor. And these joint rooms need not cost 
any more than the stockholders wish. A little in- 
genuity saves money in furnishing. 

The cost to each householder per week for four 
girls occupying a flat of this character would be 
about $12. Only a small proportion of the women 
wage-earners of this country are able to pay that 
price for board, fuel, and laundry, but for those 
who can it is quite possible to secure a refined 
home by a given number combining and co-operat- 
ing to that end. Strange as it may seem, the 
women who are housekeepers and wage-earners 
have less trouble to secure and keep reliable serv- 
ants than the women who are housekeepers only. 
Whether the consciousness of the common bond— 
or bondage—of wage-earning makes them more 
tolerant of each other's faults, makes them more 
forbearing, is for the psychologist to discover. 

It is quite possible for girls who earn low wages 
to secure a home. There come to mind now two 
young girls, who earn but seven dollars a week, who 

ave kept house in a three-room flat for over three 
years. They occupy the one bedroom in common 
and use the kitchen as a dining-room, and keep the 
third room as a parlor. They do their own work 
nights and mornings, except washing and ironing, 
which is done out. They are refined girls, brought 
up in the country, and could not board in the only 
houses open to them at the price they could pay. 
They have one month of dull season, when the 
house-cleaning is done, and they give all their time 
to making and mending for their house during this 
period of forced idleness. Wage-earning women 
could secure far more comfort than they do if they 
would economize differently—if they would make 
home comforts, home belongings, of greater value 
than clothes. Hundreds of women who now drag 
out a miserable existence in boarding-houses, chang- 
ing constantly only to find they have changed the 
barden in kind, not in quantity, would be in their 
own homes happier because of the independence 
gained and the consciousness that one or more 
women find life better worth the living because of 
their energy in making the home possible. 


You cannot make true happiness and leave the 
soul out. An ox isn’t happy because he has a 
grand prairie to feed on. He only can enjoy that 
which he has, mouthful by mouthfal, right under 
his feet. No reasoning for him, no poetry for him, 
no music for him, no meditation on the stars for 
him. A mouthful and a good swallow are all that 
he knows anything about for the time being.— 
[Henry Ward Beecher. 
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A DAY’S MAIL. 


‘London is away ahead of us in some things, and in 
nothing of which I am more envious than what it calls, in its 
curious phraseology, ‘ Residential Fiats for Ladies.’ These 
* Residential Flats’ are built on an economical plan, and are 
intended for young women who are working be their own 
support. The builder does not aim at anything higher than 
five percent. interest, and for this he has given a most taste- 
ful and substantial building, well planned for comfort and 
at the same time with an eye tothe picturesque. There isa 
common dining-hall and common kitchen for those who do 
not care to keep house, but each flat has also a kitchen of 
its own. The house, however, will furnish the meals 
cheaper and better than by solitary housekeeping. Each 
apartment has from two to four good-sized rooms, and the 
rents range from ten to twenty-seven shillings a week. There 
is nothing of the ‘ institution’ about these flats, and the 
young lady occupants are as free and untrammeled as are 
young bachelors in their apartment-houses.”’ 


THE inclosed newspaper slip has been cut from the 
Boston “ Transcript,” and has soimpressed me that 
I am impelled to hand it to you, hoping that sometime, 
somewhere, the present seed may be met in the inter- 
est of young women. 

For the past two months all my leisure time has been 
spent in search of a small apartment such as is de- 
scribed in this paragraph, for a respectable, cleanly abid- 
ing place. It has proved a most hopeless and discour- 
aging task. Nothing is provided for women who have 
not a generous bank book. 

There are boarding-houses—dull, d , monotonous 
fourth floors, uninviting both within oa without, but 
no fresh, neat, or comfortable rooms to rent, within the 
moderate means of a woman employed. 

Women who are in one sense independent because 
they are not dependent, and who have been accustomed 
to refined homes, whose tastes and tendencies demand 
the simple luxury of a bookshelf and the space to ac- 
commodate it, seem utterly shut out. They are forced 
to acknowledge, however reluctantly, that there is no 
place in New York City where they can live witbin 
their means, without surrendering everything that 
makes a business life endurable. ‘ 

As the article says, ‘Everything is done to make 
the life of the unmarried man comfortable, even luxu- 
rious. The unmarried woman is not supposed to exist. 
The fact remains. She does exist ; she is alive, numeri- 
cally and terribly alive, and would, of her own necessi- 
ties, co-operate with any enterprise or project in the 
shape of a buildiug whereiu she could live her own 
life in dignity and independence. Such a building 
might be filled to the dome on the day it might be 
opened for use, and in a short time return a handsome 
profit to the investor. 

There are women en in business in our city 
who are each spring and fall engaged in the inevitable 
and hopeless hunt fora pleasant home. Nothing seems 
waiting for their coming except the janitor of an onion-y 
flat-house, whose untidiness is but an index of other 
things. The alternative is the typical boarding-house, 
which does not exist for the comfort or contentment of 
its inmates, and its hall room is synonymous with 
humiliation and defeat. 

On every hand we notice luxurious bachelor apart- 
ments going up, commanding what is called all the 
modern conveniences—elevators, heat, attendance, 
bells, and what not—and all these to be had accordin 
to the means of the bachelor. There are no aheetl 
regulations or restrictions outside of the unwritten laws 
that govern a civilized community, and those who dwell 
therein have a happy, complacent, single-blessedness air 
about them that inspires us to put forth a plea for like 

The question was asked a real estate broker as to 
why the erection of an apartment-house such as is 
described could not and would not prove a safe invest- 
ment. The broker replied promptly that such a house 
would be overrun with women of another class, that it 
was inevitable, etc. 

Alas! the statemeut sounded melancholy enough ; 
but why should not such a house be set aside for self- 
supporting women? There are certain conditions and 
restrictions which the better class of women would 
welcome as a protection, and it seems safe to affirm 
that if such homes or apartments were at the disposal 
of the earnest workers there would be no possible room 
to accommodate the questionable. 

Another suggestion has been hazarded—that women 
are too fussy, difficult, irresponsible, unbusiness-like, 
and are proverbially irritating to one another. 

This latter objection is so antique and time-honored 
we must receive it with all humility, but at the same 
time insist that it should be applied to any women 
rather than to the business women. The city counts 
among its population to-day no individual who loves 
the amenities of home as does the woman who has to 
work for it. It is her inborn and constant wish to 
sess a home, whether it comes to her through another's 
gift or is earned through her own exertions. In the 
latter case it is doubly valued, because appreciated. 
It is her pleasure and pride to make it an expression 
of sine however unassuming or unpretentious it may 
be. Are there not men in New York City who can com- 
pass the situation, and, if need be, make it subservient to 
their desire to make money ? — 

What is the matter with substantial, responsible, 
earnest workingwomen, who can pay for all they re- 
quire, and whose occupations at least should be a guar- 
antee of their good faith, that they should be looked 
upon with suspicion and horror because they desire 
apartments ? M. G. H. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 


IN ROARING FORKS. 
By J. L. Harsovur. 


%|HERE were but three boys in the whole 
town of Roaring Forks, and I was one 
of them, Jack Crowder was another, and 
»| Billy Rice was the third. We were all, 
<——< as it happened, born in the same year, 
and we were all twelve years old the year we lived 
together at Roaring Forks. 

The town of Roaring Forks consisted of four log 
cabins, six slab houses, and two tents. They were 
scattered along on either side of one rocky street, 
winding around a slope of one of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

One end of this street was about two hundred 
feet higher than the other, and I could stand in the 
doorway of my father’s little cabin and look right 
down on the roof of the Crowder cabin, which was 
almost directly across the street. Billy Rice lived 
in one of the tents. 

In the narrow and barren gulch below the town 
two wonderfully clear and sparkling mountain 
streams came dashing out from between rocky 
walls, to meet with much roaring and splashing and 
foaming, and then go dashing on in a single stream 
to the wide valley miles away. 

This stream was called the Roaring Forks, and 
the same name had been given to the forlorn and 
shabby little town on the barren mountain slope 
above. 

There was a silver mine called the “ Crystal 
Bell” at Roaring Forks. My father was superin- 
tendent of this mine, and the other men in the 
camp worked in it. My mother and I stayed in 
Roaring Forks from June until October for three 
summers, and I would have had a dreary time of 
it had it not been for Jack and Billy. With them, 
however, the summers in Roaring Forks were de- 
lightful, although our ball-playing had to be limited 
to games of “ three old cat,” and there wasn’t level 
ground enough in the whole town for a game of 
marbles. 

“Shinny ” was an impossibility on Roaring 
Forks’s one rocky street, and sometimes we were 
reduced to the necessity of playing the girlish game 
of “tag,” using a dozen or more of the great bowl- 
ders as bases. 

For awhile we found it great sport to climb to 
the very summit of the mountain, and there loosen 
great rocks and send them crashing and bounding 
on their way <lown the steep slope, never stopping 
until they went with mighty splashes into the 
foamy waves of the Roaring Forks. 

But one day a bowlder we had loosened by our 
united efforts swerved from the course we thought 
it would take, and went plunging through the roof 
of a miner’s cabin, smashing his sheet-iron stove 
“ flatter ’n a pancake,” as Billy said, and I fear 
the miner himself would been reduced to a similar 
degree of flatness had he been at home. 

My father had to get the man a new stove, and 
have the damage done to the cabin repaired, and 
then an edict inst the rolling of stones went 
forth, and we had to forego this exhilarating sport 
in the future. 

It was one wondrously bright and beautiful 
morning in July that father said at the breakfast 
table : 

“See here, Albert, how would you like to go 
over to Gothic City on a little errand for me ?” 

“ Alone?” I asked, in surprise, for Gothie City 
was twelve miles from Roaring Forks. 

“Why not alone?” replied father. “ You can 
go and come on the stage, and a boy twelve years 
old ought to have self-confidence enough to go alone 
on a little trip like that.” 

“I'm not afraid to go alone,” I said. “I'd like 
to go ever so much, only—only—if Jack and Billy 
could too, they'd enjoy it awfully, and so 
would 1.” 

“Well,” replied my father, after a moment’s 
reflection, “I suppose Jack and Billy might go; 
there’s plenty of room in the stage, little travel as 
there is between here and Gothic City. You run 
out and see if they can go. Tell their fathers that 
I will pay their fares both ways.” 

In two minutes I was at the Crowder cabin, say- 
ing: “Oh, Jack! Say! Don't you want to come 
and go over to Gothic City on the stage? Father 
will pay our fare! It'll be a regular lark. You'll 


go, won’t you? I guess Billy 'll go, too! We'll 
Oh, it'll be jolly! 


ride outside with the driver ! 
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Can’t he Bos Mrs. Crowder? You want to, don’t 
you, Jack ?” 

After making a few inquiries Mrs. Crowder said 
that Jack might go, and together we ran breath- 
lessly down the rocky street to the Rice tent. Mr. 
Rice said that Billy might go, and back we ran to 
my father's cabin. 

“T want you to go to the hardware store in Gothic 
City and get some nuts and serews and bolts that 
we need very much at the shaft-house at the mine,” 
said father ; “and your mother wants several little 
things from the dry-goods store. The stage comes 
along here at nine o'clock, and gets to Gothic City 
a little after noon. It leaves again at about three, 
and gets here at about dark. It takes longer to 
come than to go, because it’s up grade nearly all 
the way coming back. You'll have nearly three 
hours in which to get your dinner and buy what I 
want.” 

We were three of the happiest boys in the world 
when, an hour later, the stage came along from 
Crystal City, three miles distant, and we gleefully 
climbed up to seats beside the driver, who was one 
of the jolliest fellows of his class. 

The road lay over a high mountain range, at the 
summit of which the snow was lying even on that 
July day. But the sun shone brightly in a cloud- 
less sky ; the mountain air was so crisp and exhila- 
rating, and our boyish hearts were so free from 


care ! 

It sent our y blood thrilling hotly through 
our veins when “Old Pete,” the driver, sent the 
stage whirling around sharp curves at places where 
& misstep would have sent the stage rolling and 
crashing down on the rocks below. We held our 
breath as we clung to our seats and peered over 
the edge of roads cut in the mountain side, and we 
shouted and sang with Old Pete when the summit 
was crossed and we went dashing along on the safe 
roads below. 

We felt that we were boys no longer as we 
marched into the rather pretentious little hotel at 
Gothic City and ordered our dinner. We felt 
“mighty smart” as we registered our names and 
paid our reckoning. 

After a most excellent dinner, which heightened 
our good opinion of ourselves, we sauntered forth, 
picking our teeth with the airs of young gentle- 
men to whom hotel dinners were an every-day 
affair. 

Having purchased the things father wanted, we 
strolled around the streets of the prosperous 
little town, which seemed like a great city to us 
2 the monotony and isolation of life at Roaring 

or 

It was after two o’clock when we came to a large 
tent at the door of which a man standing on the 
head of a barrel was loudly proclaiming that inside 
the tent might be seen a pair of the most wonder- 
ful trained horses on earth, together with many of 
the rarest curiosities in the world. 

“These phenomenally wonderful animals, gen- 
tlemen, have appeared before all the crowned heads 
of Europe, excepting the Shaw of Persia, and they 
are under contract to appear before him next 
month, so this is your last chance to gaze upon and 
be electrified by the startling performances of these 
most gifted and superb animals, to say nothing of 
the rare privilege of gazing on many of the rarest 
curiosities gathered at endless expense from all 
parts of the world ; and the small, petty, insignifi- 
cant sum of twenty-five cents admits you to it all.” 

Each of us had been given fifty cents as spend- 
ing money, and we felt it to be almost a duty to 
go inside and see the mighty wonders the tent con- 
tained. 

Once inside, we found two weary and decrepit- 
appearing horses stepping over some poles held in 
front of them, and doing some very ordinary ly- 
ing down and getting up again in obedience to the 
cries and whacks of a man in a ragged blue velvet 
coat and crimson velvet knickerbockers. The 
“curiosities and rare treasures from all parts of 
the world” consisted of some old pottery, Indian 
arrow-heads, and a collection of views in a stereo- 
8co 

Gofinany as this exhibition was, we stayed nearly 
an hour in the tent, and then walked back to the 
stage office—to learn that the stage for Gothic City 
had been gone nearly half an hour! 

“What are we going to do?” I asked of Billy 
and Jack, as we sat down on a bench in the sun- 
shine. 

“TI don’t know,” said Billy, soberly. 

“We've no money to stay here to-night,” said 
Jack. 

“And our folks would be scared to death about 
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us,” I said. “I tell you what it is, boys, if you can 
walk it, J can.” 

“Tt’s twelve long miles,” said Jack. “ And up 
hill most of the way.” 
® “We'd not get there until after dark,” added 
illy. 

“ Bat there’ll be a full moon to-night,” I said. 
“ What else can we do?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Jack, promptly. “ Let’s 
start right off.” 

“Yes; the sooner the better,” said Billy. 

We started off briskly enough, but ere we had 
left Gothic City a mile behind us the ascent up 
the mountain side became very steep, and our foot- 
steps lagged. 

had in a stout canvas bag on my back the iron 
bolts and nuts and screws father wanted, and they 
several pounds. 

e were less merry than when we rode over the 
same road in the morning. We did not sing or 
shout. We needed all our breath for other pur- 

as the ascent became steeper and steeper. 

Gothie City was still within sight when we had 
to sit down to “blow a bit,” as Billy said. Poor 
little Billy! He was not very strong, and not 
nearly so large as Jack and I, although we were 
all of about the same age. Jack was a fat boy. 
Climbing made him as red as a lobster, and he 
frankly confessed that he was not “ built ” for such 
work. 

Fast as we tried to walk, the sun went down with 
the snowy summit of the range still far above us. 

We had bought some cheese and crackers, and 
now sat down by the side of a singing little stream 
to eat our supper in moody silence. Then we went 
on among the gloomy pines of the lower mountain 
slopes. The shadows deepened, and we drew near 
each other as the daylight steadily faded. 

Suddenly we heard horses’ hoofs in the distance, 
and we came to a sudden halt. 

“TI wonder if it—ifg-it—do you s’pose it is a 
highwayman?” said Jack, in a voice that was 
almost a whisper. 

“Oh, Jack!” said Billy, with chattering teeth 
and a suggestion of tears in his voice. 

«“ T—I—don’t know,” I said, with my own teeth 
uncomfortably active ; “maybe it is.” 

“ What we going to do?” asked Jack. “ Are you 
afraid, Al ?” 

Now, I had often made my boast that if a “ hold- 
up” ever attacked me I would know just how to 
deal with him. So now I put on as bold a front as 
I could and said, “Afraid? Pooh! I'm not 
afraid! Bat I—I—mind, I don’t care for myself ; 
if I was alone now I'd march right on, but, I tell 
you, Jack, seeing as we've got Billy with us, and 
as he ain’t very big, I don’t know but we'd better 
hide behind these rocks until this fellow goes by. 
Mind, now, J ain’t afraid ; but it’s Billy I’m think- 
ing of. If I was only alone now—come on, quick ! 
Get behind these rocks! He’s almost here!” 

We crept behind some great bowlders by the 
roadside, and, peering out, with wildly i 
hearts, we saw three men ride by whistling 
singing as they went. 

“They wouldn’t hurt anybody, Billy,” I said, 
lightly, as we started on our way; “ you oughtn’t to 
get seared so easily.” 

“T wasn’t any more scared than you were, Al 
Dixon,” replied Billy, bluntly. 

“ Oh, Billy!” I said, in a tone of surprise. 

“ wasn’t, and you know it.” 

I did know it, and held my peace. 

The last tinge of red had faded from the east 
when we emerged from the pines. Night came 
quickly. The stars came out in millions of twink- 
ling lights. The moon rose full and golden be- 
hind the mountain walls. We trudged on wearily 
and silently. We were forced to stop and rest 
often, but hurried on as soon as wecould. The 
silence was so oppressive when we were sitting still! 
I think it must have been nearly midnight when 
we at last stood on the summit of the mountain 
pass, and, awestricken, looked down into the 
dark valleys below. Hundreds of mountain peaks 
rose darkly against the sky around us. There 
were such queer shadows everywhere. We spoke 
in whispers only. 

Suddenly Billy, the last of his courage oozing 
away, burst into tears, and clung to me, weeping 
bitterly. Jack broke down at the same moment, 
and I—well, we three boys, who had only the day 
before longed to be pirates or higbwaymen or 
cowboys, now wound our arms around each other, 
hid our faces, and, as Jack said afterward, “did 
some of the heaviest boo-hoo-ing we had ever done 
in all our lives.” 
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In the midst of it we were startled almost into 
spasms by a strange, queer voice saying : 

“Well, what’s the matter of ye?” 

Looking up, we saw a very tall, gaunt woman 
standing among the rocks in the moonlight. 

“ What ails ye ?” she asked. 

“ No-no-nothing!” I said, gaspingly, as I wiped 
my eyes on my sleeve. 

“ Nawthing ?” repeated the woman. “ Well, how 
do ye happen to be settin’ up here on top of the 
range bawlin’ ’bout nawthing at ’most midnight, 
hey 

ae voice was kindly, if rough, and I said: 

“The stage left us at Gothic City, and we're 
walking to Roaring Forks, where we live.” 

“And you've walked clean up here from Gothic 
City ?” 

* Yes, ’m.” 

“Ye must be clean tuckered out. It’s nine good 
miles, and eight of ’em a stiddy, stiff up-hill. Ye 
tired, ye pore little things, ye ?” 

Her sympathy set us all to sniffling again, and 
Billy sobbed outright. 

“Thar, thar,” said the woman, soothingly, step- 
ping forward and taking Billy right up into her 
strong, gaunt arms, “you come with me, little 
fellers.” 

Jack and I followed her as she strode on with 
Billy in her arms. Stepping around a huge bowlder, 
we saw the dying embers of a camp-fire. An old 
wagon stood near by, with a bony horse tied to one 
wheel. A man rolled in blankets was snoring on 
the ground. He raised himself on one elbow as 
we drew near, and asked: 

that?” 

“Tt’s three little fellers the stage left,” replied 
the woman, briefly. ‘ You go to sleep ag’in, Hank. 
I'll ’tend to ’em.” 

The man lay down again, and I told the woman 
our story. 

“And you've all got mothers over yander in 
Roarin’ Forks Camp ?” 

Yes, ma’am.” 
“Well, I reckon the sooner ye git home to ’em 


the better. I don’t s’pose they’re sleepin’ mach 
without ye. I—I—had a little feller of my own 
once. He died out in Kansas. He’d been ’bout 


your age if he’d lived.” 

She laid her hand on Billy's head as she spoke. 
Then she went and threw an old harness on the 
bony horse, hitched him to the wagon, and said, 
briefly : 

“ Git in.” 

We climbed in in silence. There was hay in the 
rear end of the wagon, and a number of blankets 
and buffalo skins. When the wagon had bumped 
over the stones to the {stage road, the woman 
said : 

“ Now you kin snuggle down and go to sleep. 
The road ain’t rough, and I'll have to drive slow 
with this critter o’ mine. You say you live in the 
only cabin with a square front at the Forks ?”’ 

Yes, ma'am,” I replied. 

“All right. G’lang, Bully.” 

She slapped the lines on the gaunt animal’s back, 
and we boys “snuggled down” in the hay and 
soft robes, so glad and so thankful that we could. 

I knew nothing more until a lantern was held 
over my face and I[ heard my father say : 

“Come, come, Albert, wake up! Great boys 
you are!” 

He carried me into the house, and Jack’s father 
came out for him, while the woman drove on to the 
Rice tent with Billy. She refused Mr. Rice's ur- 
gent requests to stay all night as firmly as she re- 
fused to receive pay from my father for her trouble. 
She drove away among the pines, and we never 
saw her again. 

“We'd no idea you'd undertake to walk home 
when we found you'd missed the stage,” said father 
the next morning. ‘“ You ought to have stayed all 
night and waited for the next stage. Three men I 
know from Crystal City came along here on their 
way to Gothic just as the stage came without you, 
and I sent money by them to pay your hotel bill, 
and they said they'd see that you got the stage in 
the morning. Didn’t you meet them ?”’ 

“We did meet three men,” I said, slowly, “ but 
we, we—” 

“You did what ?” 

“ We—we hid from them.” 

“Oh, you did?” said father, laughingly. Well, 
if you hadn’t hidden from them they would have 
taken you up on their horses and back to the hotel, 
where you would have had a good supper, a good 
bed, a good breakfast, and a jolly ride home to- 
day.” 
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THE BABY BEAN. 
By Easter Ives. 


Pxvy|OW many boys and girls who are fond of 
4) BY that good old New England dish called 
"| “succotash” can tell how the young 
bean or corn plant grows? How many 
a have looked for the baby bean in the 
seed? I would like to tell you how to find it, and 
how to watch its growth from a tiny, helpless in- 
fant to a lusty three-weeks-old plant. 

Get a handful of beans and corn kernels, such 
as can be found at the florist’s, also a few peas, and 
let them soak in a glass of water for several hours. 
The tough outer covering or “ seed-coat”’ of the 
bean will become wrinkled, and will split in several 
places. Remove the coat, and you will find at one 
end what looks like a little stem bent down upon 
the seed. Open carefully the halves of the bean at 
the other end, and you will discover the baby bean 
tucked away between two warm, thick blankets. 
These blankets are really leaves—very curious 
leaves, you will think ; so thick and round ; and, in- 
deed, they do not look much like an ordinary leaf. 
When the young bean starts in life it is as helpless 
as a human baby, and cannot obtain food for itself 
until it has grown a few roots; so the mother bean 
of last summer thoughtfully provided a rich store 
of food for the babies in the seeds until they should 
be old enough to draw their own nourishment from 
the soil. This food the mother plant stored away 
in the seed-leaves, and that is why they are so 
much thicker than ordinary leaves. Long 
some clever man found out that they are food for 
us as well, and the next time you have beans or 
peas for dinner you will like to remember that you 
are eating, not only the food provided for the baby 
bean, but the baby bean itself! 

Perhaps you do not know that the rich, oily 
meats of the butternut and walnut are seed-leaves 
so altered as to bear little or no resemblance to the 
ordinary butternut or walnut leaf. But if you will 
plant a butternut some fall, and the next spring 
dig it up, you will discover a marvelous change: 
the kernel will have become green and leaf-like, 
and you will no longer think of eating it. 

Having found the young bean and’ pea in the 
seed, plant the other seeds in earth or sand in shal- 
low pots, taking care to water them a little each 
day. In the course of a few days, if you are curi- 
ous, you will dig up a seed or two te see what has 
happened. You will find the little stem has grown 


- gtouter and longer, and at the lower end roots will 


soon appear, while the seed-leaves have opened a 
little, allowing the young bean within to grow up- 
ward. The little stem may be likened to a foot 
which the seed pushes down into the ground, and 
the young plant to an arm which it thrusts up- 
ward into the light and air. If you have planted 
a seed, the wrong end uppermost, you will be 


- amused to see how the stem has twisted and turned 


to get underneath. The one is destined for the 
bright, warm sunshine; the other for the dark, 
moist earth; each knows its mission, and each may 
be trusted to find its rightful place. 

At the end of another week let us look again at 
our little friends. No longer hiding out of sight, 
they have boldly pushed their way into the upper 
world, the bean bringing up its seed-leaves, some- 
what battered and brown, to be sure, but still cling- 
ing to the young plant, which, no longer a helpless 
baby, has grown several inches beyond them ; little 
roots have appeared at the end of the stem, and 
the work of the seed-leaves being done, they will 
soon fall away. 

But you will look in vain above the ground 
for the seed-leaves of the pea. Unlike the bean, 
the seed-leaves of the pea remain under ground, 
where they soon decay. The seed-leaf of the 
corn—for it has but one—also remains below, in 
the kernel. At the end of three weeks all should 
be vigorous young plants, with their upper leaves 
well formed. 

Let us look for a moment at these leaves. Hold 
one of the bean leaves up to the light, and you will 
see little lines running through it. Now close your 
hand and look at the back of it. The blue veins 
running just under the skin are arranged a little 
like the lines in the leaf—which are also called 
veins. The veins in our hands help to carry the 
blood to different parts of our bodies; while the 
veins of the leaf carry the sap through the leaf. 
But if you hold a corn leaf up to the light you will 
discover that all the lines in ¢his leaf run in the 
same direction, like the rails of a street-car track ; 
while the veins of the bean leaf run in many differ- 
ent directions, like the threads of a net; so we call 
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the bean leaves net veined, and the corn leaves 
parallel veined. 

Now, here is a conundrum for you. Remember- 
ing that the bean with its two seed-leaves has net- 
veined leaves, and that the corn with its one seed- 
leaf hae parallel-veined leaves, what kind of leaves 
ought the pea to have? The boy or girl who can 
answer this question correctly, before looking at the 
pea leaves, is on the road to the discovery of an 
important secret—one of Nature's great laws—a 
secret which I shall not tell you, bat leave you to 
discover for yourselves. 


“THE WANT-TO-KNOW CLUB.” 
By Henry C. CRANE. 


E might have called it “The Graduate 
Guild,” seeing that all the members had 
pledged themselves to graduate at some 
literary institution. The majority were 

4 in favor of being the “ University Club.” 
But the minister said that we must not exclude 
those who were looking to diplomas from high and 

normal schools. So we are tagged as the “ Want- 

to-Know Club.” 

This is the genesis of it. Our community is 
made up of honest folk who have not been bred in 
college halls. The minister and the doctor are the 
only ones that boast the degree of Master of Arts. 
Some of our people sometimes say, ‘“‘ When I was 
in college,” but a little catechising reveals the fact 
that their experience was limited to some terms in 
an English preparatory school attached to a col- 
lege. One ambitious fellow had a “ college diploma,” 
but it turned out to have been given for a twelve 
weeks’ course in a commercial school ! ‘ 

Our minister sometimes quotes, “ The hope of 
the world is in the fact that parents cannot make 
what they would of their children.” He has 
preached much on the privilege of fathers givin 
to their boys and girls advantages which they di 
not themselves enjoy. Once he introduced a real 
flesh-and-blood president of a college, who talked 
so agreeably about getting an education that the 
Sunday-school voted to take a scholarship ina college 
in the State. The scholarship was framed and hung 
on the walls of the church, as a sort of perpetual 
invitation for some one to accept its privileges. 

One Sunday a notice was given from the pulpit 
that on the next Tuesday, at 5 p.m., all those who 
would pledge themselves to make a determined at- 
tempt to secure a diploma at normal, high, or col- 
legiate school were invited to meet in the social 
room. The girls were to bring specimens of their 
own cooking ; the boys were to bring their appe- 
tites and such kinds of fruit as they could afford. 
A few were told privately to be hosts and set the 
tables. We were delighted to sit down with 
twenty-five candidates for future honors. After 
the supper we elected our officers and enjoyed a 
magic lantern. Notice was given that next week 
the club was invited to visit a private, but large, art 
gallery. We went, and, under the instruction of 
our pastor, many for the first time enjoyed such a 
privilege. Our next trip was to some of the finest 
buildings in the city. e were taught a lesson in 
architecture. Since that day we are on the watch 
for Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns. At our 
next meeting a paper was read on styles of archi- 
tecture by one of the a and the boys brought 
in some of their jackknife work. One had made 
a clustered Gothic column ; another a Tuscan or a 
Composite. The whittling was so well done that it 
was suggested that a set of tools might be 
chased and a room set apart for the use of the Club 
in learning to make things. 

We have each made a promise to follow the 
suggestions of our leader in our reading. We have 
blank books in which we write the name, author, 
publisher, and a brief epitome of each book we read. 
At our monthly meetings we bring our books and 
discuss what wehave read. We have a list of 100 
books, many of which are in the church library, 
which cover the standard works in all departments. 

It has been suggested that those who are too 

r to take a thorough course of study may be 
elped over the hard places by some of the richer 
membere of the congregation. Three of our num- 
ber have, after much thought, decided, if God opens 
the way, they will give themselves to foreign mis- 
sion work. We are seeking to be a “ Want-to-Do” 
and a “ Want-to-Be” club. While we are prepar- 
ing ourselves for future uses we are sure that we 
are helping to raise the standards of education 
among our mates. We hope to encourage the dis- 
couraged and lengthen the time spent in school by 
those who do not join us. | 
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JESUS AND ZACCHEUS.* 
By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


O get the full meaning of this incident 
the reader must remember the twofold 
character of the city of Jericho, which 
was a city of both priests and publicans. 
About fifteen miles northeast of Jerusa- 

lem, it was afavorite retreat of the priests when 

not actually engaged in the temple services. Its 

palm and balsam were thought by Anthony a 
present worthy of being conferred on his royal 
mistress, Cleopatra ; it was the site of one of the 

palaces of King Herod ; and, being the center of the 

Jordan valley, whose fertility the frosts of winter 

never checked, it was a headquarters of the tax- 

gatherers. Thus religion and commerce met here 
without mingling ; and Christ, in choosing the house 
of Zaccheus for his resting-place, passed by the 
houses of the rabbis and priests of Judaism; and 
this in a journey to the capital, where all his fol- 
lowers supposed that he was about to establish the 
theocracy. It is not strange that “they all mur- 
mured.” Have we yet thoroughly learned the les- 
son taught here in action, as in the bles of the 

Pharisee and Publican and of the Prodigal Son, 

that the repentant sinner is more commendable in 

God's jadgment than the self-righteous saint; that 

to have sinned and be sorry brings the soul nearer 

to God than not to be conscious one has sinned 
at all? 

The lesson is, indeed, lost by one interpretation 
which is given to the language of Zaccheus, and it 
is an interpretation which is grammatically possible. 
Godet maintains it. This construction regards 
Zaccheus’s address to Christ as one of self-justifica- 
tion. I am accustomed, he is supposed to say, to 
give half of my goods to the poor, and to restore 
fourfold whatever I have taken by false accusation 
from any man. But this interpretation, if taken 
literally, lands the reader in a network of absurdi- 
ties. . No man can habitually give half of his goods 
to the poor, for the process of division would soon 
leave nothing except an infinitesimal portion to be 
_ divided. So Godet supposes that Zaccheus refers 
to his income, not his property—a supposition 
which does violence to the original, and puts into 
the mouth of Zaccheus something quite different 
from the expression which the narrative attributes 
to him.* A singular evidence of virtue, too, would 
it be habitually to rob men by false accusation and 
then restore to them fourfold. So Godet has 
again to suppose that it is not Zaccheus but his 
subordinates who have done the stealing, and that 
whenever Zaccheus finds it out he vali the res- 
toration, or compels it from the detected thief. 
This again is reading between the lines, not read- 
ing what is in them. It is true that the verbs in 
the original used by Zaccheus in his confession 
are in the present tense, but it is also true that in 
the Greek the present tense is in just such cases 
as this used with a future signification. The most 
natural way in which to understand Zaccheus is as 
he has been understood by a majority of the com- 
mentators: “ Behold, Lord, the half of my 
will I give to the poor; and whatsoever I have 
taken from any man by false accusation, I will re- 
store him fourfold.” 

The chief lessons, then, of this incident appear 
to me to be three. 

1. Christ came to bring repentance. He does 
not wait for the promise of Zaccheus before he 
enters Zaccheus’s house. He enters the house, and 
in entering wins from him the repentance. In a 
microcosm we here see what he has done and is 
ever doing in the world. He comes to it while it 
is indifferent; not in response to its conscious 
prayer for pardon or cry of penitence. He comes 
to his own, and his own receive him not. Yet his 
coming make them his own, wins from them a 
reception, stirs in their heart an appreciation of his 
character, and, by contrast, of their own character. 
It is his patience on the cross which touches the 
heart of the dying brigand and makes him the 
penitent brigand. It is the glory of his death 
which wrings from the Roman centurion the con- 
fession, “ Truly this man was the Son of God.” 
So now he does not wait for our penitence; he 
stands at every door and knocks ; to every soul he 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 7, 1890. 
—Lake xix., 1-10, I ine largely in this lesson from my 
notes upon the same Scripture in my Commentary on Luke. 
T 2 The word here rendered goods is never used in the New 


estament as equivalent to income, always for possessions. 
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says, “Come down, I must abide at thy house ;” and 
if we admit him, his coming makes us know our 
need, his riches disclose to us our poverty, his 

ity and truth make us know ourselves sinners. 
Scan to us, not because of our faith or our 
repentance, but that he may bring us to faith and 
to repentance. 

And he is in this respect an example for us. He 
receives sinners and eats with them; we think our- 
selves too good to receive and eat with them until 
they are reformed, or at least have promised to 
themselves, if not to us, a reformation. The treat- 
ment which Christians generally accord to actors 
may serve to illustrate my meaning. If they were 
as immoral as they have been represented to be 
(and I believe the representations are exaggera- 
tions), still Christ’s example would be the one for 
us to follow: to receive them to our homes, fellow- 
ship them, and by our fellowship win them to a 
nobler pur a purer life. A great deal that 
passes for Christianity is Pharisaism, a following of 
Simon the Pharisee, not of Christ.’ 

2. The best evidence of repentance is not in 
tears or bitterness of heart, but in well-doing. “ Wash 
you; make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek judgment; relieve the op- 
pressed ; judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow ” 
—that is repentance. If Zaccheus carried out his 
promise, gave half of his goods to the poor, and re- 
stored fourfold to all whom he had plundered, he had 
not much wealth left. This is genuine repentance. 
For the penitence that reaches the pocket goes often- 
times deeper than the penitence that reaches the 
heart; and the sorrow for sin that gives dollars is 
better attested than that which simply sheds tears. 

3. And, finally, to have sinned and abandoned 
sin is to come nearer to God than never to have 
been conscious of having sinned at all. “ For thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and 
holy place; with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, 
and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS AND ZACCHEUS. 
By Emity Huntineron MILLER. 


%|HE man who wanted to see Jesus. Zac- 
cheus was a rich man, and he was a Jew, 
but his own people despised and hated 
him. They despised him because he had 
gone into the service of their conquerors, 
and made it his business to collect the tax money 
which these conquerors made them pay ; they hated 
him because his riches had all been taken from 
them. A publican or tax-gatherer had great 
temptation to be unjust and dishonest, and no one 
expected anything else of him ; he was despised as 
a thief and a robber, and men who thought them- 
selves honorable would have nothing to do with 
him. But this man heard of Jesus—the wonderful 
teacher whose power and wisdom were so great 
that all the people were astonished at them, yet 
who was not ashamed to talk to publicans, and own 
them for friends and disciples. He had even said 
that the prayer of a publican might be more accept- 
then that Pharisee, and 
Zaccheus wanted to see the man who dared to say 
that. He heard that Jesus was coming to Jericho, 
where he lived, and he went out to see him as he 
entered the city. He did not expect to speak to 
him, or that Jesus would notice him ; he wanted 
to see how he looked ; and when he found he could 
not get near enough hecause of the great crowd, he 
ran on before and climbed up into a tree where he 
could see better. 

The man whom Jesus knew. Zaccheus only 
wanted to know more about Jesus—how he looked 
—but Jesus already knew Zaccheus. He knew his 
name, and all about him, and while Zaccheus was 
looking at him Jesus looked up, called him by 
name, and bade him make haste and come down, 
because he wished to go to his house. Jesus knows 
every one that seeks to find him ; he was thinking 
about them before they thought about him; he knows 
them better than their best friends do ; he thinks 
of them by name; he speaks to them by name; he 
does not say, “ Here is a great sinner who ought to 
be saved,” but, “ Here is a lost one whom I came 
to save—Zaccheus! John! Mary! make haste and 
come to me; I am coming to see you.” 

An invitation The invitation came 
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from Jesus. He invited Zaccheus to receive him 
into his house, and the man received him joyfully. 
It did not trouble him at all that the people were 
displeased ; Jesus had come to him, and he did not 
care about anything else. The invitation always 
comes first from Jesus; he always comes in as 
soon as we are ready to receive and welcome him. 

Jesus received. It was not just into his house 
that Zaccheus received Jesus; he received him 
into his heart, into his life, to be his ruler and 
master. He must have heard of his teachings, for he 
understood that to follow Jesus meant a great deal. 

Jesus acknowledged. Zaccheus did not wait to 
see how he should feel to-morrow. He stood up at 
the feast before his family and his friends and the 
people who were looking on, and called Jesus Lord, 

ing him that he was ashamed of his past life 
and meant to live very differently in the future. 
He did not say, “ Sometime I mean to be generous 
and give to the poor, and sometime I will pay back 
to those whom I have wronged the money that I 
have unjustly taken.” He meant to begin then, 
from that very minute, to be |generous and to be 
honest, and so he says, “ The half of my goods I 
give to the poor ”—TJ do it now—“ and whatever I 
have taken wrongfully I restore it fourfold ”"—J do 
it now. . 

Zaccheus received. The publican had received 
Jesus and taken up his service, and now Jesus 
receives Zaccheus. He does not wait to try him, 
to see if he will hold out, if he really will do as he 
says: he takes him that he may help him; he 
takes him that he may teach him ; he takes him 
that he may strengthen him against his own selfish- 
ness and greed and the force of evil habit, and 
keep him up to the purpose of that hour. He 
says, “ This day is salvation come to this house;” 
but it is a salvation that Zaccheus will have to work 
out in spite of temptation and difficulty. He is a 
new man in purpose; he must become a new man 
in habit. 

Seeking and saving. The lost need not fear 
that they shall seek Jesus without finding him; 
they might miss the way, but Jesus cannot, and he 
is seeking them. He came to seek them—to seek 
all the lost; and he only seeks that he may save. 
It is the same sweet story always—the shepherd 
seeking the lost sheep; but when he finds it, it is 
lost no longer—it is the sheep that was lost, but 
now is found, that is loved, that is carried tenderly, 
that is rejoiced over. 


A REASONABLE HOPE.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman Assorr, D.D. 


‘* But sanetify the Lord God in your hearts: and be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.”’ 
Pet. iii., 15. 

So ,|HERE is a play upon the words in the 

A) yy original which it is difficult, if not im- 

' possible, to transfer into English. It 
seems, from the English, as though there 
were a strife between the first and the 

latter clause—as though the Apostle said, You 
must be ready to give an answer to those that ask 
you fora reason. But these two words are, though 
not identical, very nearly so, and the verse might 
perhaps be expressed by such a form as this: “ Be 
always ready to give a justification to those who 
ask you to justify the hope that is in you,” or, “ to 
show a reasonableness of the hope that is in you to 
those that ask you a reason for it.” 

The Bible is a book of hope. The Gospel is a 
glad-tidings of hope. The religion of Jesus Christ 
is pre-eminently and characteristically a religion of 
hopefulness ; it differs in this respect from other 
religions. The religion of Confucius is a religion 
of memory and duty ; the Confucianists reverence, 
if they do not worship, the memory of their ances- 
tors, and attempt to walk in the same path; bat 
there is no light shining on that path from the 
futare world, and there is no hand stretched out to 
help and to sustain them from the upper world. 
The religion of Buddha is a religion of duty, but it 
is also a religion, if not of despair, of at least a close 
approximation to despair. Its only message to 
mankind is that there is no escape from the evil 
of the world except by escape from consciousness, 
by extinction, and there is no extinction except 
the way of duty. That is not a very hopeful relig- 
ion. And the religion of the old Stoies, the beat 
of all the religions of ancient Greece and Rome, 
had in it no hope. It was a religion of courage; 


'Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, Feb- 
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religion of obligation ; but the best that the Stoic 
could say was—“ Endure bravely.” He threw no 
light on the problems of the future. Now and 
then a glimmer of light shines from ancient philos- 
ophy, as in the writings of Socrates ; but, for the 
most part, the religions of paganism, though they 
may be religions of reverence and of duty and of 
fidelity and of conscience, are not religions of faith 
or of hope. 

Now, the message of Christ enters into the world 
bright with hope. Whatever else you may say of 
it, this is quite clear: it comes to men as a ship 
comes to shipwrecked mariners on a desert island ; 
it comes as the bugle blast comes to men starving 
in @ beleaguered city ; it comes with the same note 
of rescue in it that the besieged at Lucknow heard 
in the Seotch pibrochs sounding across the plains. 
Let me read you three or four of these bugle notes 
from the Old and New Testaments : 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me ? Hope in God, for I shall 
yet praise him who is the health of my countenance and 
my God.” “ We are saved by hope. But hope that is 
seen is not hope, for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for?” “TheGod of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing” (or, rather, [ would say, “in 
trusting ”) “ that you may abound in hope through the 
power of the Holy Ghost,” “ Looking for that blessed 
hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” “ We give thanks to God 
and the Father of our Lord Jesus Enrist for the hope 
which is laid up for you in heaven.” “To whom God 
would make known what is the riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles ; which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” ‘“ Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which 
entereth into that within the veil.” 


Now, Peter, recognizing that the Christian relig- 
ion is a hopeful religion, and that the Christians 
are to be a hopeful people, and are to walk through 
life with the brightness of hope shining in their 
faces—Peter says, You must have a reason for this 
hope; it must not rest merely in your tempera- 
ment; you must not be content merely to be hope- 
ful because you are of a hopeful nature. Hope 
must not rest merely on your partial view of life; 
you must not be content to look merely at the bright 
side of things and shut your eyes to the dark side 
of things; you must not be content to look at the 
signs of progress and shut your eyes to the signs of 
regress, to see the good side of human nature and 
forget that there is any bad side, to hear the notes 
and pwans of peace but never to hear the roll of 
the drum and the sound of the cannon, to listen to 
laughter but to shut your ears to tears and woe and 
sighing—you must not build your hope on any 
such basis as that: you must have a reasonable 
ground for your hope; and when men who have 
not a hopeful temperament, and men who have a 
wider view of life than you have, and see the evils 
that infest society and life—when es come to you, 
with their dark vision, and their clouded heart, and 
their dejected spirit, it is not enough for you to say, 
“T am hopeful ;” it is not enough for you to say, 
“ Look on the bright side of things:” you must be 
prepared to tell them what reason you have for 
hope, what is the ground of your hopefulness. 

Let us try in a few moments this morning to an- 
swer this question to ourselves, and see a little what 
are the Christian grounds, the religious grounds, 
the faith grounds, of our hopefulness for ourselves, 
our families, our nation, and the world. 

In the first place, then, we believe in God. We 
do not believe in good gods and bad gods. We do 
not believe in partial or imperfect gods; we do 
not believe in a devil that is a kind of god; we do 
not believe that God and the devil are battling it 
out in this world, and that it is sometimes a question 
which is going to get the better of it. We do not 
believe in imperfect and partial gods, or an im- 
perfect and partial God who cares for a part of his 
family and does not care for the rest. We do not 
believe in a God who has been trying experiments 
and failed. We believe that God made the world. 
We believe that he created the human race. We 
believe that he is a God of foresight and wisdom. 
We believe that he knew what he was about when 
he made the world; that he knew what he was 
about when he made the human race; and that he 
made the world and made the human race be- 
cause the product of that making was going to be 
a larger life, a nobler life, and therefore a more 
blessed and a more happy life; that in the very 
beginning, when he sowed the seeds, he knew what 
kind of harvest was going to grow out of it, and 
he was not one that sowed the seeds of tares, but 
one who knew that the wheat would overbalance 
the tares in the last great harvest. 
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We believe that he is a God of hope. He under- 
stands life better than we do; he understands the 
tendencies that are at work in society and govern- 
ment better than we do. He comprehends the 
direction of history and the course and current of 
history and the inevitable outcome of history far 
better than we do. And, believing this and knowing 
him to be a God of hope, we catch the hope from 
his .own hopefulness, because he understands what 
we do not understand, because he sees with a large 
vision and a broader range than we, because his 
ideals are infinitely higher than our ideals, because 
all the forces that are working against the human 
race, against liberty and justice and truth and 
righteousness and purity, are all open and patent 
before him, because there is not one single method 
that is influencing a child for evil, or an individual 
man for evil, or corrupting the household, or under- 
mining the State, or corrupting humanity, that he 
does not understand better than we understand it. 
With all that understanding, with the clear vision 
of the dark side of things as well as the bright side 
of things, he has an invincible hope for the future, 
and we borrow our hope from his hopefulness, and, 
because of his hope, we in our ignorance hope 
also. . 
He has given definiteness to this hope. He has 
put before us clearly and unmistakably in human 
history not only what he hopes, not only what he 
desires, but what he expects, and what he means 
the human race to be. We look out upon human- 
ity, and we say, “ What is man?” And we go down 
to the savage, and look at him: “ No, he is not 
man.” And we go to the prison-house: “ No, these 
are not men ; they are imperfect men, they are the 
beginnings of men, they are men in the making, 
We look out upon society, 
with its frivolity and its fashion and its pride and 
its vanity, and all its evil side, and for the time we 
will not look at the bright side of things, at the 
kindness, at the regard, the mutual sympathy to 
be found in it, and we say, “ No, this is not yet 
man.” We look out into the industrial organi- 
zation, and see men hard at work for themselves 
and for one another, and we say, “ This is not 
our ideal of man.” We go into statecraft, we 
examine history, but we do not find our ideal 
of man in the politician and statesman. We look 
along the paths of history; it is not to be found 
in the general or the monarch. It is not even in 
the father and the mother, though we come nearer 
to it then. And, finally, we come to the New Tes- 
tament, we come to the life of Christ, the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and we say, “This Jesus of 
Nazareth was above all others the son of man.’ 
He stands as the ideal of humanity. He is the 
pattern and the type of what God means man shall 
be. He represents what you are to be and what I 
am to be, if we ever come to realize God’s concep- 
tion of what he means us to become. He has 
sketched, in the life of Christ, man—man with God 
in him. And then he says that is what the human 
race will become in its entirety and its perfection 
when God is wholly in the human race. And so 
we look at this pattern as the pupil in the arts looks 
at the pattern before her, and sees how other hands 
have traced it, and finds in that pattern the ideal 
which the teacher means her yet to realize. And 
then we hear the voice of God saying, “ You also 
are to become as he was, sons of God; and from 
all the radiance of Christ's face, and from all the 
glory of Christ’s character, we borrow inspiration 
and hopefulness, because this is what God hopes we 
shall become. 

Shall.man become this? I pluck an acorn from 
the greensward, and I hold it to my ear, and 
this is what it says to me: “ By and by the birds 
will nest in me ; by and by I will furnish shade for 
the cattle; by and by I will furnish warmth for 
the home in the pleasant fire; by and by I will be 
shelter from the storm to those that have gone 
under the roof; by and by I will be the great ribs 
of the great vessel, and the tempest will beat 

inst me in vain while I carry men across the 
Atlantic.” “QO foolish little acorn, wilt thou be 
all this?” And the acorn says, “ Yes, God and I.” 
And so I look out into life, into history, into the 
story of Christ, and he says to me, “ You are 
to become a son of God.” And I say, “I?” 
“Yes,” he says, “you, when I am within you, 
and you are working out my design and accom- 
plishing my purpose.” And so we look out into 
life, and we believe there is a God that has made 
the world, and knew what he was about, and we 
believe that this God is a God that has great hope 
and expectation for us, though his knowledge is 
vastly better than ours of the evil that is in us, and 
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we see in Jesus Christ the ideal of that which God 
means to accomplish for the whole human race 
when God has entered into every human heart and 
filled it with himself. 

Moreover, we see—dimly, it is true, and imper- 
fectly, but we see—by faith, more and more, God 
entering into human life; we see him moving upon 
human souls, and we see him shaping and pattern- 
ing them and forming them according to his ideal 
and according to his purpose. If one could have 
seen the world in the first days of creation, in its 
chaotic and nebulous condition, with the vast clouds 
of steam and smoke in which it was enswathed, 
with its water and its continents struggling together, 
and out of its great ocean depths the great moant- 
ain ranges little by little appearing, with the sun 
veiled from it by the mists and the obscurities which 
it had produced, and if then any man could have 
said to him, “ This is to become the palace in which 
the sons of God are to dwell, where they are to be 
taught, where they are to grow into divine sonship,”’ 
one would have scoffed in his skepticism at that 
ideal. Or if, in the carboniferous period, he could 
have seen the great wastes of decay, if he could 
have seep the thousands of feet of timber and leaf 
going into rottenness and corruption, and one should 
have said to him, “Out of all this grave of matter 
there will come the illumination for innumerable 
homes and the warmth for innumerable creatures,’ 
the hearer would have scoffed at the prophet, unless 
he could have had the faith to see, working in all 
that chaos, laws by the operation of which that 
which was without form was to be turned as in 
God’s lathe, unless he could have seen with the 
eyes of faith the spirit of God brooding on the spirit 
of the waters and bringing order out of the chaos. 
So we look on human life, with its carnage, with 
its wrestling, with its battle, with its selfishness, 
with its corruption, aye, with its grave and its de- 
cay; we see civilizations perishing and literatures 
perishing, we see nations buried deep, and yet we 
say, This is but the carboniferous period, this is but 
the movement of the chaos; there is a God that is 
brooding on this chaos; there is a law in all this 
antagonism and battle of life; God is in human 
history as God is in human hearts and lives; God 
is bringing order out of the chaos, and a new 
created world will spring up at his command. Oh, 
our hope is not in princes or potentates or leaders 
or politicians—it is ir. a God that is at work in 
humanity ! 

And so there are limitations of our hope. We 
are not unwilling to look at the dark side of things. 
We are not sure that the things which we desire 
will be accomplished, or the things which we cherish 
will be preserved. We hope for America, but we 
have not forgotten that Egypt was a great civiliza- 
tion, and Egypt perished, | Pheenicia was a great 
civilization, and Phoenicia perished, and Greece 
and Rome and Venice were great civilizations, and 
that they perished. We are not sure what God is 
going to work out on this continent. We are not 
certain but that God may work out beneficent 
results by means which seem to us productive of 
evil. But whether the Nation perishes or lives, we 
are sure that humanity will not perish, but will 
live; and we are able, looking back along the 
pages of history, to see how all the instruments that 
seemed to be even working against humanity have 
in the heart and mind of God been working for it ; 
we see how this Nation and the nations of the earth 
learned liberty while slavery seemed to be teaching 
the lesson; we see how we have learned even in 
America to love the purity of a home with one 
husband and one wife all the better for the black blot 
of polygamy on our Western borders ; we see how we 
are beginning to love purity in elections all the 
more because elections are threatened with impur- 
ity ; we are beginning dimly to discern that even 
the devil teaches God’s lessons. 

We are not certain about the religious organiza- 
tions. Iam not. Iam by no means certain that 
Congregationalism was either the Apostolical 
Church in the beginning or will be the Ecumenical 
Church in the end, and really I do not care. It is 
not Congregationalism, it is Christianity ; it is not 
our creed or our form or our worship, it is men— 
this is what we are seeking; and when Congrega- 
tionalism has done its work, fulfilled its mission, 
contributed its share, it may march off the stage 
and give place to other polities. The artisan may 
lay down this tool or that tool; the tools are noth- 
ing—that which he builds with the tools is every- 
thing. What God is building is manhood. The 
great bone of controversy, the great battle about 
the nature of God and the nature of Christ in the 
third and fourth centuries, has all passed away now, 
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but the conception of God stands clearer in Chris- 
tian consciousness because of that battle. The 
battle of the Reformation has, for the most part, 

away now; but the conception which that 
Reformation battle wrought out, that God’s mercy 
is an unbought mercy, has entered even into the 
Roman Catholic Church, which at first antagonized 
it. And the battle between Wesley and Calvin is 
fought out now; it is being fought no longer, 
because the twofold conception of a divine sov- 
reignty and human responsibility has been wrought 
into the consciousness, on the one hand, of the 
Methodists, and, on the other hand, of the Calvin- 
ists. To-day we are debating about probation, 
future life, possibilities of hope beyond the grave, 
as though we knew something about it, when we 
know almost nothing; but men’s thoughts are 
turned from stocks and stores and bonds and dresses 
and diamonds to the eternal verities that will live 
on and on when stocks and stores and bonds and 
dresses and diamonds have disappeared, and eternity 
is being wrought into the thought of men by debates 
that are not fruitless, because they are tting 
such consciousness in humanity. 

So churches, creeds, nations may disappear, but 
human character will grow and grow, God 
is begetting men and working out his own concep- 
tion of manhood, because all these things are the 
instruments through which he is accomplishing a 
definite creation—not molding men from without, 
but entering into men and fashioning them from 
within. The toy-maker takes his bits of wood, and 
with his tools carves and whittles and constructs 
the cow and the horse and the man for Noah's Ark 
—he is making from without; but spring enters 
the earth, and broods it, and out of the seed comes 
the tulip and the rose and the lily, for God is work- 
ing from within. The potter takes the clay, and 
puts it on the revolving table, and with his hands 
shapes and patterns it into what form he will—he 
is working from without; the mother gives some- 
thing of her own thought of truth, of purity, of love, 
of righteousness, to her child, and through nursery 
and plaything and book and toil, through the very 
sports of childhood, through its sorrows and its 
temptations, yea, through its battlings, yea, through 
its hate and its sin, she works into the child the 
experiences of heroism and purity and manhood— 
she is working from within. 

And so we believe God is not only using all 
these outward instruments environing men, but he 
is entering into him and lifting him up, as the 
mother lifts the child, little by little. It is a long, 
slow process, but we have an assured hope of the 
future, because we believe in a God that made the 
world, that knew what he was about when he was 
making it, that is in all world movements, that is 
fashioning it by all historic and providential meth- 
ods, and, above all, is entering into the souls of men 
that he may make them perfect according to the 
pattern put before us in Jesus Christ, son of God 
and son of man. 

But this, you say, is hope for the world at large. 
“How about myself, personally? how about my 
little life? how about my baby and mycradle? I 
do not care so much about the universe as I do about 
my cradle and my baby.”” There are no large things 
with God, and there are no little things with God. 
There are no large things in life, and there are no 
little things in life. The physiologists will tell you 
that the secret of your life lies in little molecules in 
your body, so minute that they escape the detection 
of everything except the very highest-power micro- 
scope—that in them life resides. The physician 
will tell you that the secret of the disease that 
threatens your life is in little molecules in your 
body, so minute that they escape the detection of 
everything except the highest-power microscope. 
In the least is life, in the least is death. There is 
nothing large with God, there is nothing little with 
God. It is no strange declaration, in view of that 


which science has taught us, and history teaches © 


us, and history is constantly teaching us—it is no 
strange declaration that the hairs of our head are 
numbered, that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowing it. It is a touch on the 
shoulder of a wretched and hopeless inebriate that 
ordains the great apostle of temperance. It is the 
benediction pronounced by Dr. Kirk, overheard by 
one sleepy boy waking up from his long nap just 
in time to hear the closing words, that sends Dwight 
L. Moody on his world-wide mission. The little 
things are the determining things. It is a small 
rudder that directs the course of the ship. And 
we believe in a God that is not merely brooding 
the whole globe, but that is determining the fall of 
every leaf and the shaping of every limb; in a God 
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that not merely deals with nations in the mass, but 
that broods and watches above every cradle and 
every soul. 

Some one of you will say, “How can you believe 
this? Looking out into life and seeing what it is, 
can you escape the conclusion that many things are 
going wrong, and much is running to evil?” Ah, 
my friends, I do not think you see what life is. 
You are just in one room of the great school ; you 
are just watching one episode of the great drama. 
Can you tell me what are the resources of the 
infinite mercy? Can you tell me what are the pos- 
sibilities of either the past or the future? Have 
we forgotten this, that the mercy of God is from 
everlasting to everlasting, and that his work runs 
beyond the horizon of our mere seeing? Take 
God out of life, what hope remains ? 

So I want, in closing, to come to a second text. 
I will not turn to read it: “ Living without God 
and hope in the world.” Godless is hopeless. 
Atheistic is pessimistic. Without God is without 


hat is your hope for America? Is it in the 
wisdom of men? Have you seen one government 
after another go to pieces because God was left 
out of it—the monarchical government, the oligar- 
chie government, the aristocratic government—and 
then do you think if you gather together on one 
continent all classes and conditions of men, includ- 
ing the very offscourings of Europe, that there 
will be in that wisdom and righteousness and truth 
and purity enough to make a nation without God ? 
Over against the text, ‘Put not your trust in princes,” 
do you write, “ Put your trust in politicians”? What 
is your hope for the church? Is it that it is a 
democratic church? Do you imagine that a Pope 
is any more infallible because he is a Protestant 
Pope than because he is a Roman Catholic Pope, 
that a Protestant priesthood would be any safer 
really than a Roman Catholic priesthood, that a 
committee in Boston is any more infallible than a 
Congregation Propaganda de Fide in Rome? Oh, 
there is no hope for the church if there be not in 
the church an open door to take in the wisdom and 
the loveof God! Whatis your hope for your own 
children? Do you imagine that you know any- 
thing, anything about the possibilities that lie wrap- 
ped up in that little boy or that little girl of yours? 
that you are competent to guide it safely through 
life? You might better lose yourself in the dense- 
ness of the Canadian forest, and, without knowl- 
edge of forest, and without compass or sight of 
star, expect to guide a party out, than to take the 
child, whose nature you do not know, and carry it 
safely through a wilderness that you do not know, 
if there is no God to guide you. 

What is your hope for yourself? Are you wise 
enough to solve the problems of life? Are you 
strong enough to resist the temptations of life? 
Are you skillful architect enough to make yourself 
a son of God? Godless—hopeless. You say, 
“ What! do you think I am an atheist ?” Weil, 
I do not know; it depends on what an atheist is. 
If an atheist is a man who thinks there is not any 
God, there is probably not an atheist in this con- 
gregation ; if an atheist is a man who lives without 
God, there are a good many atheists in this congre- 
gation. Do you carry God with you to the polls ? 
Do you carry him with you to the store? Do you 
carry him with you into society? Do you carry 
him with you to the family? Is he with you in 
the hour of your temptation? Will he be with 
you when death comes and takes your dear one 
from you? Will he be with you when death comes 
to call you away? And when you stand before 
his judgment bar, will you be standing before a 
familiar friend when you are called to meet him 
face to face, eye toeye? Godless is hopeless. And 
the ground and reason of our hope for ourselves, 
and for the human race, is this: that we believe 
there is a God in humanity who is shaping it to 
his own divine and beneficent ends. God teach 
each one of us how so to put himself and all he 
loves in God’s hands that he also may be able to 
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say, “In God is my hope” ! 


Even a few minutes well used may help much. 
But it is well to cultivate the habit of seeing 
God in everything. If the heart is rightly 
taught, its rebound, after toil or effort, will be, 
not into mere idleness, but into happy conscious- 
ness of God, so that your thoughts and affec- 
tions will be continually coming back to him. 
Then, when trouble comes, you will go and tell 
him as naturally as a child tells its father or 


mother. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
LABORERS ; OUR WORK, ITS NATURE; RULES 
(2 Cor. vi., 1-18.) 
p> ae lies working out of our own salvation 

Dx in Christ Jesus is an important part of 

our labor as Christians, yet God has so 

this salvation to others, that they may attain to a 
like result. do we ourselves attain unto it. Our 
end is the same. Andrew and Philip, by personal 
solicitation, lead brother and friend to the Saviour ; 
of his brethren, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, visiting the sick and the imprizoned. 
work in it for his sake and in his name. We must 
tarry until we are endued with power from on 
and, when prepared for work, we must listen rever- 
ently for his directions as to where we shall work. 
trying; our corner of the vineyard may not be the 
place we would choose; but the Lord of the har- 
fit on to our neighbor’s work, and how all shall be 
to the glory of the Father. 
should not do our work well. We have the ancient 
promise, “ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not, and it shall be given him.” Paul 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” Then we are not working alone; we 
preach,” after he had spoken, he was received up 
into heaven; but the next words are, “ They went 
with them.” Whether we preach, or teach, or 
communicate in any way the good we gain, we 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 
his consecration, and his obedience; if, like Paul, 
we can say, “I made myself servant unto all, that 
work. It may not be according to men’s standard 
of success, for who but God shall say whether the 
“ Come ” of the humblest disciple or the sermon in 
the great cathedral, shall bring him the greater 
work is accomplished, and we have been faithful 
in the doing of our part ? 
work is small. Let us not fail to do our best, even 
if men praise us for less than our best endeavor 
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#2 through the building up of our characters 
ordered it that only through extending 
work in its relation to others is twofold, though the 
others minister to Jesus in the person of the least 
The vineyard is the Lord's. He has called us to 
high; we must let God train us in his own way; 
The preparing may seem to us needlessly long and 
vest knows what we can do, and how our work will 
There is no reason, outside of ourselves, why we 
“If any of you lack wisdom,” says James, “ let 
says, “ All Seripture is given . . . that the man of 
read that when Jesus said to the eleven, “Go ye and 
forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
may be sure that the Lord is working with us. 
If we follow the example of Christ, in his love, 

I might gain the more,” we shall succeed in our 
cup of cold water, or the taking of a city, the 
glory? And what does it matter to us, so God's 
Let us not fail to do our best, even though our 

“ The light of the studio does not show my work to 


the best advantage,” said a student to Michael © 


Angelo. “The light of the public square will try 
it,” was the artist’s answer. There is a day com- 
ing when “every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest: for the day shall declare it;” when every 
man’s work shall be proved, “ of what sort it is.” 

Faithful work is its own reward here. A 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s epitaph reads : “ Who 
lived, not for himself, but for the publie good. If 
thou seekest his monument, look around.” As the 
names and offices of Christ unite all their meaning 
in the one name, “ Immanuel, God with us ;” so of 
all that we read of the glories of the future world, 
in prophecy, in parable, and the Revelation, the 
meaning is united in the words, “ With God.” “I 
will come again, and receive you unto myself ; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” The Father’s 
“ Well done ” and the fullness of joy in his presence 
are for all Christ’s faithful servants. “If any 
man serve me, him will my Father honor.” 

References: Ruth ii., 12; Dan xii.. 3; Hag. ii., 
4; Matt. x., 42—xxv., 20, 21, 27, 40; Mark xvi., 
15, 20; Lake x., 2, 3—xvii., 10; John iv., 35-38 
—vi., 27-29, 38—ix., 4—xii., 26—xiv., 12—xv., 
16; Rom. ii, 6, 7; 1 Cor. xv., 58; 2 Cor., viii., 
12; Eph. ii, 8-10; Col. iii., 17, 23, 24—iy., 12; 
1 Tim. iv., 14; 2 Tim. ii, 15; James ii., 18; Rey. 
xiv., 13—xx., 12. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. xx., 1-16; (2) Mark 
xiii., 32-37 ; (3) Phil. ii., 1-16; (4) 1 Cor. iii. 
6-15; (5) Gal. vi, 1-10; (6) Heb. vi, 9=20; (7) 
2 Cor. vi., 1-18. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSION LIFE IN 
AFRICA. 


By THE Rev. Lewis Grovt. 
III. 


Ho got well under way in acquiring a 
knowledge of the Zulu language, I start to 
find and see a certain chieftain, who had paid me 
a visit and asked me to come and be his mission- 
ary. The journey is made on borseback. The 
first day brings me to the station of a brother mis- 
sionary who is to be my exploring companion. 
Taking with us two or three guides, who are to 
carry our blankets and such other things as we may 
er on our journey, we mount our horses at an 
early hour and move on. All goes well till towards 
night, when, drawing near our journey’s end and 
being well instructed by our guides about the rest 
of the way, we allow them to take a short cut 
across a rocky ravine, through which they on foot 
can pass without difficulty, while we, on horses, 
take a circuitous route and follow up the ridge till 
we come to the high land where we are to see the 
peak at the foot of which lives the king whose 
home we seek. Reaching the high tableland, we 
suddenly find ourselves enveloped in a dense fog, 
which utterly hides from our view the peak 
that was to be our guide. And now the one 
path we had followed so easily thus far divides into 
three. Trying to guess which must be the right 
one, we take the wrong and journey on. Now it 
begins to rain, now it is dark, and now we know 
we are on the wrong road, for they said we would 
be there before dark. And still we journey on, for 
what else can we do? And now the road leads 
along the edge of a precipice, and now through a 
jungle, which gives emphasis to the thought that 
this is a land of lions and leopards, wild dogs and 
hyenas, of boas, and other things which one would 
not like to meet, especially in the bush at night. 
Just here and now some sign of the human, though 
it had been but the cry of a child—anything to tell 
us the way out and bring us to the king—had been 
but music to us. And, lo! there it is—a light in 
the distance, a company of men lodging in the field, 
te ge to build here to-morrow ; but no hut, no 
food, no grain for our horses to-night—only an 
offer to bring us over the hill and across the plain 
to a kraal, where we can have all we ask of them. 
Arriving at the kraal, wet, tired,and hungry, we 
are glad to find in a Zulu hut, put in the best of 
order for our use, a shelter from the rain—though 
we must come down on all fours, as they do, to 
enter. As they have no chairs, we must sit ona 
block of wood or upon the saddles we have brought 
in with us. As for supper, they will be happy to 
slaughter a goat, a sheep, an ox—anything we 
would like; but we suggest that they give us only 
what they may happen to have at hand; and they 
bring us a calabash of amasi, curdled milk, and a 
small basket of boiled maize. Having finished our 
supper, and dried ourselves by the fire on the 
ground in the center of the hut, and finding the 
people have gathered, old and young, in large 
numbers, some in the hut and many without, we 
told them the news of the day, especially how we 
had missed the right way and wandered long and 
far in the fog, the rain, and the dark. And then it 
occurred to me that they, too, had missed the right 
way, and wandered long and far in the darkness of 
error and sin. Reminding them of this great fact, 
I went on to try and tell them what a wonderful 
Deliverer and Guide our Father in heaven had pro- 
vided for them ; how God had so loved them as to 
give his only, much-loved Son to be their light 
and salvation. 

They listen with great interest, and then break 
forth into expressions of wonder and thanks, and 
tell us how this is just the news they had always 
wanted to hear, just what their fathers had been 
always trying to find—some great physician, some 
mighty medicine, something to cure them of all 
disease and make them proof against death. I 
explain it to them as best I can, and try to tell 
them the conditions on which this healing may be 
had. Their enthusiasm is a little abated; they 
don’t quite see how they can give up any of their 
practices ; their fathers got on pretty well, after 
all; but they will think of it, and are both grate- 
ful and most glad to have heard the wonderful 
story. It was now time to retire. ‘They prepare 
the room for us as best they can, and withdraw, 
though that part of the room which was devoted to 
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the goat and calf still remains as it was when we 
entered. The large mat they had given us on 
which to sleep is spread upon the floor, our blankets 
arranged and prayers offered; after which we lay 
ourselves down, sleep, and awake, for the Lord 
sustained us. 

In the morning we came out from the dark, 
smoky hut to find the rain over and gone, the sun 
out and shining, the flowers fresh and fragrant, 
and the little brook near by hasting on its way 
and chanting praises as it went. Across the brook, 
half a mile away, was a beautiful oval field of some 
eight or ten acres, all fringed on three of its sides 
with charming groves of African evergreens. As 
we stood admiring it, my companion said, “ That 
would make a beautiful place for a mission station, 
if we can only find a spring of water somewhere 
near.” We passed over, looked about, and out on 
the upper side we found just the spring we wanted — 
an abundant, ever-living little stream coming out 
from under a great rock, all made and laid there 
for our use. Upon this gem of a place we fixed as a 
site for a station, provided the chieftain made no 
objection.’ We passed on to find him, and soon 
met him coming with our guides to find us. He 
was glad to see us and to approve the choice we 
had made. 

Returning to my temporary abode near the sea- 
port, I fitted up the big wagon I had provided for 
mission work, putting in food, clothing, bedding, a 
few books, tools, glass, nails, and other things 
brought from America—a wagon full of such things 
as I might need for life and labor far from all the 
helps of civilized surroundings. The next thing is 
to see how a Zulu driver and leader, and half a 
dozen other natives of little or no experience in the 
work you have hired them to do, will succeed in 
lassoing, inspanning, and drivinga team of fourteen 
half-trained bullocks in a land of rivers with no 
bridges, and where much of the road must be found 
or made as you go. But of all this we are not long 
in getting some good idea. Putting everything in 
readiness, and re, a few rods, they come to 
the top of a long, steep hill; but the driver forgets 
to put on the brakes, and now the wagon begins to 
crowd hard upon the wheel oxen, and they upon 
the next in front. Now all are on the gallop, rac- 
ing down hill at the top of their speed, while the 
anxious proprietor, attracted by the tumult to the 
top of the hill, stands watching the progress of the 
lively operation, and expecting every moment to 
see the wagon and all in it dashed to pieces. But 
the driver and leader, finding it impossible to stay 
the rushing course of events, wisely devote them- 
selves to keeping the team straight, till finally they 
fetch up on the plain below with everything in bet- 
ter condition than could have been <p Three 
days of toil and travel, now to find a road across a 
plain, over a hill, or through a ravine, or a ford 
through a river, all diversified with an occasional 
fright and flight of a buck or a buffalo in the 
sheltered bush or open fields through which we 

, bring us to the site of our new home. Nor 
had we hardly more than pitched our rolling tent 
on the oval plain before a thunder storm, such as 
they have only in the tropics, broke upon us and 
raged for an hour. 

And now, as the evening shades draw near, our 
boys bring up the oxen and horse, make them fast 
to the wagon wheels and the “ trektow,” and beg 
to go and spend the night at a kraal half a mile 
away. At length the curtains of the wagon are 
closed, fore and aft, for the night, the room put in 
living order, and a plan for the morrow’s work 
matured, after which the lone occupant retired to 
rest, and was just beginning to lose all conscious- 
ness of time, place, and circumstance, when a pack 
of prowling hyenas all of a sudden set up one of 
those hideous cries which they always know so well 
how to make. As they draw nearer and nearer, 
the oxen spring to their feet and begin to sniff and 
loo and paw; the horse, too, is nervous and astir. 
Thinking the noisy intruders might mean mischief, 
I strike a light, draw the curtain, put out my head, 
and shout to them to stop their crying and begone ; 
and, for a wonder, they are either cowardly or kind 
enough to heed my word. 

On the morrow we had made the team and every- 
thing ready to go to the “bush” and get timber 
for a house, when half a dozen herder boys, seein 
the big white wagon on the plain, put their comes! 
herds together in the care of one, and came down 
from the hills to see us. Their first words were : 
Sa ku bona,” ete.; i. e., “ Hail, white man, teacher, 
king! Where is the Book you have come to bring 
us? How does it look? What does it say? What 
will it do?” Such was the respectful, cheering 
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salutation with which I was met in entering upon 
my mission work among the Zulus. 


FROM JAPAN. 
By tHe Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. 


In a previous letter an account was given of the so- 
called reaction in Japan which follo the failure of 
the attempt at treaty revision last year. The failure 
of the treaties was rather the occasion than the cause 
of the strong national feeling which has since made 
itself felt in every department of Japanese life. The 
causes are to be found in the recent rapid p in 
education, the high standard which some of the Gov- 
ernment schools—notably the Imperial University— 
have reached, the brilliant success which individual 
scholars have won in Europe and America,—all 
these, taken in connection with the growing familiarity 
with foreign lands. In a limited way the Ja 
have measured themselves with foreigners, andl Mae 
are not ashamed of the result. In conversing with a 
remarkably well-informed Japanese the other day, he 
declined to admit that the Harvard Medical School was 
of equal grade with the medical department of the 
Imperial University, while he pronounced the technical 
department one of the best schools of the kind in the 
world. He may have overestimated the grade of these 
schools, but he gave voice to the general conviction of 

is countrymen. It is not to be wondered at that such 
successes should lead to an increased self-respect which 
sometimes seems like self-sufficiency. In the main this 
is healthy, and will be permanent. This feeling is fos- 
tered by the Buddhists in the hope of staying the ad- 
vance of Christianity. This alliance of the Buddhist 
priesthood with the new generation of scholars is ill- 
assorted and can hardly last without large, not to say 
revolutionary, concessions on the side of Buddhism, for 
Young Japan will not be Buddhist in the old meaning 
of the term. It certainly will not yield to Buddhism 
any exclusive allegiance. | 
ith regard to the effect of this new phase of 
thought upon the missionary work opinions differ. This 
diversity of opinion depends in part on the location and 
in part on the kind of work in which the missionary is 
engaged. The change of feeling is most manifest in 
the large cities, especially in the capital, and, in these 
cities, chiefly in the schools. Hence the mission- 
aries living in the smaller towns, or those occupied 
mainly with evangelistic work, are little affected by it. 
Many of these claim they cannot see the slightest dif- 
ference in the attitude of the people towards them. 
Not only do old friends maintain their cordiality, but 
strangers also show hardly less readiness to listen to 
Christian preaching. There has not been, so far as I 
can learn, the least interruption to the invaluable tour- 
ing of the missionary ladies, and they speak in warm 
praise of the delightful hospitality extended to them, 
although the overstrained zeal of the local police in a 
few cases has prevented them from lodging in private 
families, as it is always a great pleasure to do. This 
interference is the revival of an old regulation which 
had fallen into desuetude, and to that extent is, prob- 
ably, a result of the reaction. 
he school anniversaries and mission meetings are 
just over ; the minds of all are full of the plans for 
the coming year. It is natural that the intense desire 
of the Japanese Christians to secure a larger influence 
in the conduct of missionary operations should be a 
frequent topic of conversation. Some of the mission- 
aries have an easy way of dismissiag the matter by 
saying to the Japanese, ‘“‘ When you furnish the funds 
for the work, you can control it ; but in so far as we 
supply the money, we must retain the control.” Such 
a claim would have been accepted without much demur 
in the earlier stages of the work ; but now the churches 
are well organized ; they include a proportion of 
men of national reputation ; some of their pastors are 
well-read, thoughtful men, with the experience of a 
dozen years of successful pastoral service. Such men 
will not long be content with a missionary partnership 
where the interest of the two parties is measured solely, 
or chiefly, by financial standards. Especially at this 
time, when the national spirit runs so high, the Jap- 
anese Christians feel strongly that they have a right to 
shape their own religious institutions. Aside from 
this, they realize more than they did a few years ago 
the importance, not to say necessity, of the contribution 
which they themselves are making through their own 
labors, their personal influence, and their sacrifices. 
It may be that this side is unduly emphasized just now, 
but it is in the main a healthy feeling, and it must be 
taken into account hereafter in all plans for missionary 
work in Japan. This is recognized by many of the 
best missionaries, and they u erstand that it means 
hardly less than a revolution in their methods. The 
missio will still have his place, and an important 
place, but he will be in some respects less prominent 
in the work. He must rely less upon authority and 
more upon the weight of his personal influence and 
counsel. One who is able to accept the situation will 
probably find he has gained far more than he has lost. 

It is not merely in matters of administration that 
the increased spirit of self-assertion makes itself felt. 
The doctrines of Christianity are subjected to a rigid 
serutiny. This has led to an unusual interest in the 
problems of the higher criticism. Young as the Church 
18, it is not without men who are able to appreciate 
these problems and to weigh the considerations u 
which the higher critics base their conclusions. y 
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lay stress upon the influence of traditionalism in 
the formation of the creeds of Christendom, and cher- 
ish the hope that they, from their new standpoint, may 

in, in some respects at least, a clearer view of Chris- 
tian truth. The Unitarian movement has received 
an accidental impetus from this state of ferment into 
which the Church has been thrown, but it has called 
out such frank and earnest words in defense of Chris- 
tian faith and personal loyalty to Christ as to warrant 
the belief that the result will be a more intelligent and 
stronger faith. Almost the same might be said on 

uestions of religious observance. 

The Japanese Christians intend to do their own 
thinking. 

It is easy to see that missi work under such 
circumstances is no light task. It is sure to be full of 
anxieties and perplexities, and missionaries feel that 
they need the consent and prayerful support of all 
friends of missions. It must not be supposed that we 
are discouraged, for, as one of the leading Japanese 
Christians recently said, this state of things is a sign 
of our success. e firmly believe that He who has 
led us so far will guide our Japanese friends and us, 
their counselors, still. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS. 


Some months the Secretary of the Atlantic 
Avenue Street Railroad Company of Brooklyn fought 
out a bitter battle with striking employees, and won. 
It was a desperate conflict. It was day and night 
work for weeks, in which time he scarcely took off hi 
clothes to sleep. The men were desperate and de- 
termined. One man was killed at the street-car barns, 
and hatred and all uncharitableness were the order of 
the day. 

The Secretary was a Christian man, and he mourned 
at the work he was called upon todo. But though the 

th of duty was thorny and full of racks and woes, he 
faithfully trod it, bravely marching in front of a trial 
car when the craven police refused to take the risk, 
and winning the respect if not the love of the strikers, 
who, like all men, dearly reverence courage. 

With victory came reaction, and our Secretary found 
that out nature was calling on him to pay the 
debts he owed her. Against his will, but in obedience 
to the stern cdnanall of his physician, he was forced 
to take a trip to Bermuda for rest and recuperation. 

And there he got to thinking. He had no hatred for 
the men he had met in a square and stand-up fight. It 
broke his heart to think that they must have hatred 
for him. And he fell to wondering how he could heal 
the breach between them and at the same time fulfill 
his stewardship toward them. The thought was borne 
in upon him that he had a mission to perform just as 
much as if he wore the robes of priesthood instead of 
the mere office coat of a secretary to a corporation, and 
he prayed ae and earnestly for light upon the prob- 
lem that perplexed him. 

What could he do to lift these men up ; to keep them 
out of the grog-shops ; to make them thrifty ; to teach 
them that their interests and those of their employers 
—“heartless corporation” though the latter were— 
were identical ? Some chimerical idea of making each 
man a stockholder in the road, or at least giving him 
the opportunity to become so in a small way, entered 
his head. But this was hopeless, for a board of 
directors hopelessly practical, and not overburthened 
with religious scruples, stood in the way. They were 
not running a mutual benefit association—not they. 

At length he conceived the idea of the Atlantic Aid 
Association, and he returned home big with the idea. 
“ Affection and Assistance in Adversity” was to be 
the motto ; and on that platform he went to work with 
an enthusiasm that would not brook of failure— 
worked as hard to win the men as he had worked to 
beat them. 

To his surprise, he found the men a friendly. 
They met him half way, and more than half way, and 
when he had completed the long and vexatious work of 
organizing the Association, intending to put it on its 
feet and then step down and let them run it, he was 
surprised to find them anxious that he should take the 
presidency. “Not unless the call is unanimous,” he 
said. To his delight, there was not a dissenting voice. 

Some of the men said that they could not afford to 
pay the small dues and assessments out of their meager 
wages, but when one of their number lost a child by 
death, and had to pay the funeral expenses himself— 
expenses which the Association would have paid had he 

n a member—the men saw the point and rushed to 
join the Association. 

And so things went off with a boom, and the organ- 
ization which gives affection and assistance in adver- 
sity to upw of a thousand men was successfully 
launched on the 12th of April, 1890. 

It has been running now long enough for the men to 
taste its benefits, and you would be astonished to see 
how enthusiastic they are about it. Each member gets 
a dollar a day if totally disabled for work by any 
cause save intemperance or immorality. In the event 
of death his family receive two hundred dollars, while 
if the wife of a married member, or the mother of an 
unmarried one, dies, he is entitled to fifty dollars, and 
o the death of a child under sixteen years, to twenty- 

ve. 


In case of illness, an excellent young doctor, Dr. 


Frank M. Sharpe, attends him at the expense of the 
Association, and he is given the benefit of half rates 
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for medical attendance upon any member of his family. 
In all cases intemperance immorality close the 
doors to aid, and one of the best results of the estab- 
lishment of this Association has been to woo the men 
from the custom of dropping into the beer-shops when 
off duty, and enriching the keepers thereof from their 
slender store. More money to the wife and the 
little ones, and the men stand straighter and look at 

ou with a new self-respect, while the company finds 
its reward in a decrease of the “ knocking down ” item 
in their cash account. 

The company, it must be said, have had the wisdom 
to guarantee the safe keeping of the Association’s funds, 
so, after all, while not exactly the stockholders of the 
Secretary’s dream, the men have funds in keeping of 
the company, and it gives them a new interest in the 
latter’s prosperity. You cannot very well harbor feel- 
ings of hatred toward your banker. 

Need I say that the Association has already paid 
dividends of unspeakable richness to my friend the 
Secretary ? He has no monetary interest in its suc- 
cess or failure, but he has the welfare of his men at 
heart, and it fills his life with happiness to see the 
light—the new light—in their eyes when he goes am 
them, and to know that they look on him as a frien 
and not an enemy. His work as president, too, has 
brought bim in contact with their families, and he has 
been able to sow seed in many places. It has 
been his aim to cultivate a social feeling among the 
men and their families, and a big picnic which the As- 
sociation held in July was largely attended, and hugel 
enjoyed. As for the company, it never before occupi 
so safe a position with the men. I venture to say that 
it will be long before it has another strike. Indeed, so 

has been the effect of the Aid Association in this 
respect that already many of the other street-car com- 
panies of the country are preparing to insure them- 
selves against strikes y adopting the same sort of 
enterprise on their . 

A grand success is the Atlantic Aid Association— 
and a grand monument to Secretary William J. Rich- 
ardson, who gave birth to its conception. 

Haroitp W. Raymonp. 


BAPTISTS AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Permit me to call your attention to the inclosed reso- 
lutions, passed first b the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion at Fort Worth, om last May, and afterwards 
by the American Baptist Home Mission Society at 
Chicago, in May last. This, then, is the official utter- 
ance of more than 3,000,000 Baptist communicants on 
the subject of Christian union. The subject is a live 
such an utterance is worth considering. 

T. T. Eaton. 


Resolutions were offered by the Rev. J. W. Olmstead 
as follows : 


Resolved, That we, the Baptists composing the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, assembled in May, 1890, 
at Chicago, approve and adopt, as in substance our own 
sentiments on the subject, the following resolutions of the 
Southern Baptist Convention : 

‘hereas, The different denominations have lately been 
giving unusual attention to the subject of Christian union ; 


one, 


an 
Whereas, It is conceded to be a great desideratum that 
Christians should agree on all essential points of doctrine 
and polity ; and 
hereas, There is a standard recognized 
by all Christians, viz., the Bible: therefore 
Resolved, By the Society, representing nearly 2,000,000 
communicants, that we recognize the gravity of bringing 
different denominations to see alike on all important sub- 
jects concerning which they now differ, and that we 
nize in the teachings of Scripture the only basis on whic 
such agreement is either possible or desirable ; also 
Resolved, That we respectfully propose to the general body 
of our brethren of other denominations to select represent- 
ative scholars, who sh consider and seek to determine 
just what is the teaching of the Bible on leading points of 
ifference of doctrine and polity between the denominations, 
in the hope that they can at least help to a better under- 
standing of the issues involved ; and 
Resolved, That we heartily favor that the results of such 
proposed conference of representative scholars be widely 
published in all denominational papers, so that the Christian 
public can be thoroughly informed concerning these re- 
sults, and that progress may be made toward true Christian 
union. 


Adopted. 


as authoritative 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The American Sabbath Union has prepared an 
earnest appeal to the Commissioners of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition to be held in Chicago, asking 
them to decide that the Exposition shall be closed on 
Sundays. It is unders that the Commissioners 
will meet in Chicago on October 7. The officers of 
the Union, in making this appeal, are seeking the co 
operation of all the friends of the Sabbath throughout 
the land. Individuals, local churches, institations of 
learning, and all organized societies of whatever kind, 
are invited to send their communications to the Secre- 
taries of the American Sabbath Union, No. 23 Park 
Row, New York, who will see that they are forwarded 
to the Commissioners before the above date. 

—The Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, formerly pastor of 
a Congregational church of Brooklyn, expects to sail 
from New York on September 6, on his way to India, 
where he will do evangelistic work. The followin 
month he leaves England, accompanied by a party o 
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friends from that country and Scotland. A mission- 
ary conference presided over by Bishop Thoburn is ar- 
ranging the details of the mission. Dr. Pentecost and 
his party will begin their work in Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the mission is to band together all the o- 
Indian Christians in practical evangelistic work. 
mission is a purely voluntary one, and the party goes 
out bearing its own expenses. 

—The number of missionary stations in Africa now 

There are 400,000 converts, and the 
number is increasing at the rate of about 25,000 a 
year. Within five years more than 200 natives have 
suffered martyrdom for their faith. 

—The International Old Catholic Congress is to be 
held September 12 to 14, at Kiln. The German, Swiss, 
and Austrian Old Catholics have a population, it is es- 
timated, of about 120,000; besides these there are 
The fall cf U Theological Seminary 

—The fall term o nion 1 i 
will begin on tember 24, one week later than in 
former years. his will carry the commencement 
week beyond that observed by Princeton Seminary, and 
enable friends of the two institutions to attend the 
closing exercises of both seminaries. 

Frederick Heary Hedge, eighty-five 

old, died at Cambridge, . on Thursday last, 
after a long illness. He was for many years Professor 
of German at Harvard University. After studying in 
Europe he returned home in 1823, and, entering college 
with an advanced standing, graduated in 1825. After 
three years of study in the theological school he entered 
the ministry in 1828, and was settled over churches in 
Arlington, Mass., Bangor, Providence, and Brookline, 
Mass. In 1852 he received from Harvard College the 
hono degree of Doctor of Divinity, and in 1857 was 
chosen Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge. In 1872 he became 
Professor of German in Harvard College, and retired 
in 1881. In 1857 he took charge of the “Christian 
Examiner,” then the o of the Unitarian body, and 
in 1859 he was elected President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He published many works, am 
them “ Prose Writers of Germany,” translations o 
German poems, sermons, reviews, etc. 

—The Committee of Nine which is engaged in exam- 
ining into the methods of administration employed by the 
executive officers of the American Board was in session at 
the Congregational House in Boston last week. The last 
meeting of the Committee was held at the 
tional House in May last. Certain sub-committees were 
appointed to conduct special lines of inquiry, and each 
member of the Committee of Nine was asked to bring 
to the meeting a written expression of opinion upon 
what, after is the one crucial question at issue— 
namely, the methods which ought or ought not to be 
employed in determining the fitness of candidates for 
missionary appointment under the American Board. 
The substance of these reports has not yet been made 

blic. 

Pan cable dispatch says: “The Bishop of Sierra 
Leone, who is at present sojourning in Switzerland, 
has received news confirming the reports of the death 
of Messrs. Gates and Jaderquest and Mrs. Kin 
members of the party of nine missionaries who left the 
United States a few months ago with the object of 
teaching in the Soudan. They died at Sierra Leone 
from African fever.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—S. W. Delzell accepts a call to the church in Newtown, 


—M. S. Angell, of Plainfield, Mich., has resigned. 

—E, W. Gaylord, of iy pgm Pa., accepts a call to the 
of nhattan, Kan., has resigned 

—R. M. Tunnell, of Manhattan i 

—Samuel Merritt, D.D., of Oakland, Cal., died recently. 

—J.-H. McLaren was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Phillips, Me., on ry pe 12. 

—H. S. Brown accepts a call to kport, N. Y. 

—J. M. Sturtevant, of the Jennings Avenue Church of 
Cleveland, O., has resi , 

—J.B. Eddie accepts a call to the new Union Church, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

—A. H. Wheelock, of Topsfield, Mass., has received a call 
to Hingham. 

—E, C. Empson accepts a call to Gladstone, Mich. 


PRESBYTERI AN. 


—W. A. Nordt, of the Second German Church of Newark, 
N. J., has withdrawn his recent resignation. 
waa D. Smith, of Mount Sterling, L1l., has been called to 

—Francis Smiley has received a call from the Dunmore 
Church of Scranton, Pa. 

—E. D. Murphy, D.D., died at Montclair, N. J., on 
August 14. " 

EPISCOPAL. 


—H. M. Sherman accepts an election as rector of St. 
Paal’s Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

—S. L. Gilberson accepts an election as rector of St. 
Church, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

. M. Curtis, pastor of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion of, Maywood, Chicago, Ill., died on A t 17. 

—C,. W. Duane, of St. Andrew’s Church, West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has resigned to become Head Master of Burling- 
ton College. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. J. Aubrey, of the Universalist church in Beverly, 
Mass., has resi 

—Arthur A. Pierce, of the Oneida Conference of the Meth- 
i spiscopal Church, died at Oriskany Falls, N. Y., on 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


“SIC ET NON.” 
By Proressor GrorGce H. GILBERT, 
(Chicago Theological Seminary.) 

It may be interesting and suggestive to put side 
by side the recent work of a Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop? and that of a German Rationalist.? The 
former is an exposition of the Gospel according to 
John ; the latter is a commentary on Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. Although their subject matter is not 
wholly the same, it is not difficult to compare their 
respective methods of interpretation and some of 
the results of their exegesis. The Archbishop is 
essentially mediwval in his principles, the Ration- 
alist is modern. The exposition of the former will be 
accepted in the largest Church of Christendom ; that 
of the latter would be regarded in that same Charch 
as most pestilent and impious heresy, and outside of 
it will be accepted by a comparatively small num- 
ber. Each work claims to be historical and criti- 
cal, and each claims to be conducted in a truth- 
loving spirit. The confessed motive in the publica- 
tion of the Romanist volume is the atheistic and 
materialistic character of the age on which we are 
fallen; the motive in publishing the Rationalistic 
work is said to be the widespread need in Germany 
of a scientific exposition of the New Testament 
which should be adapted to theological students, 
clergymen, and intelligent laymen. We notice 
first the attitudes of these writers toward the sacred 
text. For one, the letter of the Gospel is without 
flaw—a divinely perfect document ; for the other, it 
is a human story, remarkable, it is true, but speci- 
fically human, and by no means free from incorrect 
statements and other consequences of human frailty. 
One regards the Gospel as fully historical; the 
other holds that it has a historical nucleus, around 
which there gathered, in the course of time, a mass 
of meditation, interpretation, and legend. For one 
the Gospels are the outcome of a long development, in 
which various motives were at work—religious, dog- 
matic, and even wsthetic ; the other is oblivious of any 
such development. It follows from these positions 
that the Romanist has little liberty for criticism, 
while the liberty of the Rationalist is unlimited. We 
believe that the error of each is the failure to recog- 
nize that the Gospel narrative, like the entire Bible, 
is both human and divine. Again, we notice the 
writers’ relation to the doctrine of the Church. 
The Archbishop declares, for instance, that no 
Catholic can question the inspiration of the twenty- 
first chapter of John since the Council of Trent. 
And it is no longer relevant to ask whether Mary 
was rebuked by Jesus at the marriage feast in Cana, 
because it is the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
that the Blessed Virgin, by a special privilege of 
God, avoided all, even venial, sins during her whole 
life. In like manner, the interpretation of the 
leading doctrinal passages of the entire Gospel has 
long since been settled by an infallible Church. 
On the other hand, the German writer is as obliv- 
ious of any churchly authority as the Romanist is 
of any critical questions touching the origin of the 
Gospels. His interpretation does not depend upon 
the Decrees of Trent, nor upon the Augsburg Con- 
fession. For him the very existence of scientific 
exegesis requires that thé ¢xegete be independent of 
dogma; in other words, that he go to the Bible for 
his doctrine, not for pyoof-texts merely. In this 
we fully agree with hint. There is no other rea- 
sonable and reverent way of treating the Bible. 

We pass on to notice some specific points in the 
exegesis of the Gospel narrative. First, in regard 
to Christ. The Archbishop regards him as con- 
stantly possessing the fullness of the divine attributes. 
His comment on John i., 48 (“ When thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee ’’) is: “ In virtue of 
my divine immensity, I was present and saw thee.” 
On the passage John ii., 25, he says that Jesus, 
“as God, knew the secrets of man’s heart, the 
future as well as the present. . . . This is a strong 
testimony in favor of his Omniscient Divinity.” 
In the resurrection of Lazarus, Jesus did “ all by 
his own solecommand and authority.” “ He invoked 
no other power to assist him.’’ Not only during 
his public ministry was Jesus consciously possessed 
of divine power and wisdom, but the Archbishop 
holds that there is nothing to prevent our thinking 
that he might have privately manifested his divine 


1 An Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, etc. By his 
Grace the som reverend Dr. MacEvilly, Archbishop of 
Tuam. (Dublin: 1889.) 

2 Hand-Commentar iiber die Synoptiker. Von H. T. Holtz- 
mann. (Freiburg: 1889.) 
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power to his parents in their home in Nazareth. 


Of any development of the Messianic consciousness 
in Jesus he knows nothing. Jesus was always con- 
sciously God, ing all divine attributes. On 
the other hand, the German writer sees in Jesus a 
man born of Joseph and Mary, who from the hour 
of his baptism regarded himself as the prophesied 
Messiah ; a man of great power, both moral and 
spiritual ; a man of true and deep religious insight ; 
a reformer of such personal power that he was able 
to work wonders in the psychological sphere. The 
story of his resurrection, says Holtzmann, is so 
full of contradictions that it is untrustworthy. 
About the only thing in which the Synoptists agree 
is that the grave was found empty. Looking through 
the eyes of this German professor, Jesus appears as 
a man; looking through the eyes of the Arch- 
bishop, he appears asGod. Neither the one nor the 
other looks upon him as a Divine Man. It seems 
to us that the Roman Catholic is as far from the 
simple teaching of the Gospel as is the Rationalist. 

The immeasurable distance between these two 
teachers, as to the method and results of their 
criticism, may be illustrated by the former’s treat- 
ment of the passages relating to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and by the latter’s treatment 
of the passages concerning the resurrection. First, 
the Mary es. The words of Jesus to his 
mother at the wedding in Cana, “ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee ? mine hour is not yet come ” 
—words which have not been regarded as especially 
difficult by Protestant scholars—are said by the 
Archbishop to have taxed the learning and ingenuity 
of the ablest commentators, ancient and modern. 
One may be disposed to believe that it taxed the 
Archbishop’s ingenuity to deduce from the simple 
statement the following teaching. He says that the 
most probable meaning of the entire verse is thus 
given: “My Lady, the miracle regarding which thou 
givest me a suggestive hint, is a work which cannot 
emanate from my human nature, received from thee, 
which alone therefore is common to you and to me. 
It is a work peculiar to my Divine nature. There is 
some difficulty in the way, arising from the decree 
of my Father’s providence as to the time, the hour, 
for my public manifestation to the world is not yet 
come. But thy powerful intercession cannot be 
frustrated ; thou askest it, let it therefore be done.”’ 
The Archbishop adds: “ What more calculated to 
inspire all her children with the greatest confidence 
in the wonderful intercessory power of the Blessed 
Virgin?” From the words of Mary in verse 5, 
it is inferred as certain that she knew all about the 
coming miracle. She knew that her Divine Son 
would perform the miracle in compliance with her 
request. But even more noteworthy as scientific (!) 
— are the author’s remarks on John xix., 

6, 27. 

On the words, “ Woman, behold thy son,” we 
read: “ From the lofty summit of His cross Jesus 
contemplates the sorrows of this dolorous Queen of 
Martyrs, and in the person of St. John, who then, 
according to the teaching of several holy Fathers, 
represented the human race, or, at least, the sin- 
cere followers of our Divine Lord, he gave us over 
to her, as her children. Are we not then the chil- 
dren whom Mary brought forth in sorrow at the 
foot of the cross? If -he was spared the maternal 
throes in Bethlehem, was it not that she might ex- 
perience them with tenfold intensity in giving us, 
the children of sin, birth amidst the glooms of Cal- 
vary? Then turning to us in the person of St. 
John, He exclaims, ‘Behold thy mother.’ Woe 
to us if we ever fail to reverence with special honor, 
or love with the most intense filial affection of de- 
voted children, or cherish with unbounded con- 
fidence, the mother bequeathed to us, as the last 
pledge of His love, by her Divine Son, our dying 
Saviour. . . . If in our conviction regarding the 
powerful advocacy of the Blessed Virgin we are 
deceived, then all we can say is, that the saints of 
heaven and the faithful on earth have gone astray 
for eighteen hundred years. Happy, we, if we err 
along with them.” This is the deliverance of a 
Catholic archbishop of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, who claims to write a critical expo- 
sition of the Gospel according to John. Can the 
Rationalist match this treatment of the Bible? We 
turn to his exegesis of some of the passages concern- 
ing the risen Christ. Speaking of the unhistoric 
character of the narrative of the resurrection, he 
notes the following points. According to Luke 
(xxiv., 13, 34), Jesus appeared to the disciples on 
the day of the resurrection, in Jerusalem ; accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, he directs that the 
should go to Galilee, where further revelations 
would be made. And the appearances in Jerusa- 
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lem are so related that they exclude the Gali- 
lean, and, again, the Galilean appearances so that 
they exclude those in Jerusalem. For, accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark, the disciples are 
positively commanded to go to Galilee for revela- 
tions of the risen One, while according to Luke 
they are as positively commanded to stay in Jeru- 
salem. According to Luke in the Gospel, the last 
appearance of Jesus seems to be on the day of the 
resurrection ; yet the same writer in Acts i., 3, puts 
it forty days later. The Gospel of Mark breaks off 
at chapter xvi., 8, manifestly because it does not 
count the resurrection as belonging in a strict sense 
to the history of Jesus. According to Mark xvi., 8, 
the women do not deliver the angel’s message to 
the disciples; according to Luke xxiv., 9, they do. 
And who are these women who found the grave 
empty? According to Mark, Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the mother of James, and Salome ; according 
to Matthew, only the two Marys ; according to Luke, 
these and Joanna. Further, there is no agreement 
touching the nature of the risen One. Now he is 
represented as corporeal—he can eat and drink, can 
be touched, ete.; again, he appears as a supernatural 
being, before whom people fall down in worship 
(Matt. xxviii., 9, 17), with a face that his own disci- 
ples recognize but gradually (Luke xxiv., 16, 21). 
He comes and goes suddenly (Luke xxiv., 31, 36, 
51), and is taken for a ghost (Luke xxiv., 37). 
Holtzmann regards Matt. xxviii., 16-20, as the oldest 
of the extant reports of the resurrection. He thinks 
that after the disciples fled (Matt. xxvi., 56) they 
went to Galilee, and there, where all the memories of 
the living Christ were in full strength, and where 
the Jerusalem picture of his death could work upon 
them only from afar, Christianity was born a 
second time. That is to say, the second birth of 
Christianity was due to an entirely subjective ap- 
pearance. No one knew what had become of the 
buried Jesus; they only knew that the grave was 
found to be empty. They saw him afterward only 
with the mind’s eye; saw him as they remembered 
him, and out of that sweet memory a conquering 
Christianity was born! In this result we see the 
high-water mark of rationalistic exegesis, just as in 
the above treatment of the Mary-passages we see 
the high-water mark of dogmatic exegesis. On the 
one hand, Criticism, her eyes having been put out, 
moves softly along, guided by a mediwval dogma, 
mainly heathen; on the other hand, she is free, 
and with open eyes, but gone mad. 


The Religion of Humanity, and Other Poems. By Annie 
Matheson. (London: Percival & Co.) There is some 
poetry whose strong pulse beats so near the surface 
that the eye detects it at first glance. For the most 

the poems of this volume are not of that sort. 
ere is not lacking emotion, but it is restrained ; there 
is not lacking one whit of human sympathy, but it 
shimmers, silver-like, with the — cast of thought. 
Life’s problems have come one by one asking solution 
from her strong, sweet woman-heart, but her intellect 
has usurped in their solution. Passion she knows be- 
cause she has worked it out with calculus, like the 
problem of some curious curve. Strong is her faith, 
and broad, grand and helpful and noble are her pleas 
for the deeper and truer creed of the spirit which lies 
beneath the letter of dogma. Short citations would do 
her scant justice ; but let this serve as it may asa 
glimpse of the titular poem : . 

** And He, the loving God, the sinless Man, 

Who made all substance sacred, and has wreught, 
Through endless ages, symbols of his thought 
In what men see and handle ; He who dwells 
Between the Cherubim ; who keeps the spheres 
In their vast circles, and like golden dust 
Holds stars within the hollow of his hand ; 

hose wisdom tells 

The unread riddle of the fleeting years ; 

At whose comma 

All heavens grow nobler, and all deepest hells 

Are stirred toward good ; Love, always just, 

Giving to childlike hearts eternal youth, 

Making men strong 
To slay oppression, conquer wrong — 
vinest an, 
And God in perfect manhood, will withstand 
All evil to the death, 
And love with infinite passion and supreme 
Self-sacrifice.”’ 

Excellent as is this verse in idea and form, it would 
not be fair to take it as a sample of the only kind of 
poetry in this volume. There are sonnets—some im- 
perfect in form, some without a flaw in technique, 
nearly all exquisite in their sensibility. The second is to 
George Eliot, beginning : 

** Not in a dim cool temple out of sight 

Is this fair cup from human gaze withheld. 

Not for such purpose did the Master weld 

Its ample curves, and make its brim with light, 
And on its border curious letters write, 

That must with patient, reverent care be spelled ; 
But where life’s fierce sirrocco is not quelled,”’ ete. 


Y . The allusion is plainly to the great novelist’s aspira- 


tion to be herself “the cup of strength in some great 
agony ;” and for a graceful, tender criticism from a 
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upon the splendid, sad, and scarred career of a 
pene = on think of nothing better. The one note 
which persists throughout the melody of these poems 
is that loyalty to truth is loyalty to God. She 
would point out to the agnostics of the day that in 
their cheerless struggle for right the God whom they 
see not loves them and will write them in the book of his 
remembrance. Perhaps after death their t sur- 
prise will be to hear the Divine Man whom they thought 
they knew not call out to them through the holy 
shadows of the spirit land, where they wander in fear- 
ful foreboding, “Come, ye blessed of my Father. 
For I was hungry and ye gave me meat, | was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink, a stranger and ye took me in. 
This truest note of the religion of humanity her wo- 
man’s heart sings with unerring tone. Were there 
nothing else in all her verses, this alone is a thought 
high enough and deep enough to make them of perma- 
nent worth. Much more there is, but hers are verses 
that call not forth a prompt response. They will grow 
precious and meaningful the better we know them, as 
we learn only by slow time the worth of the strongest 
character among our friends. With all her unerring 
harmony with the thought of the day, there is no trace 
of pessimism. For our t has never walked the 
streets of the City of Dreadful Night. Even the 
decorous despair of Matthew Arnold’s poetry has not 
dimmed her bright optimism, and we are glad of it. 
Have the Gospel days forever gone by ? God forbid ! 
Unless the religion of humanity can bid us hope, it 
preaches in vain. For although Comteism, with all 
the sweet splendor of its ideal, may teach a man to die 
with dignity, it cannot persuade him to live without 
hope. It has, therefore, been the task of this poet to 
touch with magic skill the humane and rational side of 
the Church, evoking in brighter tints the religion of 
humanity in the religion of divinity, which is the faith 
of the God-man, the true “ Grand Man.” 


Strong and beautiful is A Dead Man's » written 
after his Decease, with a preface by G. T. Bettany (New 
York : Ward, Lock & Go). The author is possessed 
of no mean literary skill. His name is not given, but 
his style resembles that of Mr. Hall Caine. The litera- 
ture of the ages has not been wanting in narratives of 
journeys through the world of the dead. Readers of 

lato’s “ Republic” will remember the exquisite story of 
Er, the son of Armenius ; Virgil imitated Homer in the 
adventure of his hero ; Dante and Sweden , Rabe- 
lais and Dom Quevedo, St. Theresa and St. Bridget, 
Mrs. Oliphant and the author of “ Letters from Hell,” 
have one and all perceived the element of power in 
revelations of the unseen world of woe. Reason as we 
may, there is a fascination about this class of literature 
which all ages have felt. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
appealed to this trait of human character in early days of 
Christianity,and the Legenda Aurea of the Middle 
Ages. The author of this book understands our nature. 
The story abounds in many very beautiful 
Better than this, it has a deep religiousness which is not 
spoiled by any grotesquery of detailed description. 
The spiritual vision is lofty and the moral tone sound, 
sweet, and pure throughout. After all that has been 
written, it cannot be expected that this book should 
contain many wholly original ideas, but that is unim- 
portant when compared with the power with which the 
author presents the ethical motive of retribution. Very 
vivid and fearful is the chapter on “ The Dead who Die.” 
The story is presented as an account of an actual 
experience, but if it be a dream it is doubtless truer 
than much of our waking life, as indeed many dreams 
are. For some dreams would seem to be glimpses of 
the eternal reality, and perhaps Jean Paul is mght in 
saying, “ There will come another era, when it shall be 
light, and when man shall waken from his lofty dreams 
and find his dreams still there, and that nothing is gone 
save his sleep.” Then, looking backward over his earth- 
life, he may exclaim : “ Lo, I have dreamed a dream, 
and now it bideth with me continually: for itis the 
deathless dream of the dead.” 


Rejoinders, companion volumes, and continuations to 
novels(excepting always, of course, Dumas’s) are almost 
sure to be failures. Here we have “A Powerful and 
Weighty Rejoiner [sic] to ‘Robert Elsmere’” in a 
novel named Paul Nugent, Materialist, by Helen F. 
Hetherington and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton. So far 
as argument it is an adequate auswer to “ Robert 
Elsmere,” and besides it is an interesting story, but, for 
all that, it lacks the literary excellence, the power of 
impressing the mind, of swaying the feelings, which is 
the excellence of “ Robert Elsmere.” Why is it that 
Mr. Shortbouse, whose rhetoric is abominable and who 
it is to be feared is sometimes guilty of a solecism, can 
write a greater book in “ John Inglesant ” or “ Sir Per- 
cival” than Mr. Blank, whose style is faultless ? Just so 
have these excellent authors, with their excellent book, 
failed in a rejoinder. Take off that pretension from 
the title-page and the story would do more good and 
likely enough meet with larger success. (New York : 
E. P. Dutton. 50 ets.) 


We have already expressed our opiaion of Thomas 
Brower Peacock as a pcet, and his present volume, 
Poems of the Plains and Songs of the Solitudes (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) does not alter our estima- 
tion. Mr. Peacock possesses undoubtedly natural poetic 
power. He needs a deepening of thought in the in- 
terpretation of the world’s beauty which he sees, and 
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he needs also a study of poetic form. We find in his 
verse many admirable conceits, of which the following 
are examples: 
“* The stars are tears which God once wept.”’ 
** The dew-drop on yon fragrant flower 
May be the tear of some sweet star, 
That weeps for joy that God’s great power 
Shields all creation near and far.” 
But in this nineteenth century of free schools no man 
should be guilty of such a couplet as this : 
* The East with great omnipotent power 
Burns with the breath of God this hour.”’ 
Yet Thomas Brower Peacock has in him the potencies 
of a poet. 


The Rev. Thomas W. Haskins, of Christ Church, 
Los Angeles, California, has just put forth a somewhat 
remarkable work entitled Js the Papacy in Prophecy? 
According to Mr. Haskins’s idea, the Papacy as a civil 
power is symbolized by the legs of iron in Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream, also as “ the little horn ;’ the beast of 
Rev. xiii., 11-18, is the United States of America ; the 
harlot is the whole Christian Church ; “ Mystery, the 
mystic interpretation put upon the Messianic reign, 
BABYLON THE GREAT as being the wife of a civil 
power, and taking the name of her adulterous husband, 
and Moruer of Har.orts in briuging forth a brood 
of so-called churches of the same character.” In Mr. 
Haskins’s mind there is a conviction that Origen ia the 
father of lies, the seducer of the Church. Other curi- 
ous opinions based upon the principle of progressive 
revelation may be found by those who care to explore 
these pages. (Oakland: Pacific Press Publishing Co. 
60 cents. ) 


The Credentials of the ow A Statement of the Rea- 
son of the Christian Hope. ing the Nineteenth Fernle 
Lecture. By Joseph Agar Beet. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. $1.) Professor Beet’s argument is intelligible 
and clearly put. It is this: Our hope of escaping 
future punishment depends upon the death of the Son 
of . That Jesus Christ was the Son of God is 
asserted in the New Testament, as proven by the 
resurrection. We believe in the New Testament be- 
cause it answers to the evidence of the moral conscious- 
ness of man, to the phenomena of the material world, 
because its religion 1s the only one in history which has 
saved the world, and alone explains all the facts of 
human life. This argument is closely linked and 
strengthened through a bundred and fifty pages. Many 
fresh and ingenious observations occur. 


The Finding of the Gnosis of the Apotheosis of the 
Ideal (Boston: Occult Publishing Co.) is a high 
theosophical work of the 33°. It is put in language 
dark and eni tic, as it is meet that such esoteric 
mysteries should, but if we get at the main doctrine of 
the book, it is this, that the highest purpose of man 
should be to abnegate his individual self in order that 
the infinite and divine Self alone may be the substance 
of his existence. "Tis, in other words, the attainment 
of Buddbaship in life, where self-consciousness evan- 
ishes into Nirvana— 

**Om mani me hum, the Sunrise comes, 
The dewdrop slips into the shining sea.”’ 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and Scientific Nihilism 
are almost, if not quite, at one. (50 cents.) 


It is an encouraging token that so many treatises 
upon pastoral theology are put forth. The coming 
ministers do not lack training and counsel in this most 
important branch of their work. The C Clergy- 
man and His Work: Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, 
Delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, May Term, 
1889, by the Rev. Herbert James, M.A., 1s a commend- 
able work, judicious, thoughtful, and spiritual ; added 
to this, it is interesting reading. —— calculated 
for the latitude and longitude of Engiand, it neverthe- 
less contains advice and principles of genera] applica- 
tion, and is especially useful and su tive to the class 
of clergy indicated by the title. eNew York : Mae- 
millan & Co. $1.75.) 


Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related to Revelation and 
Science. By Sir J. William Dawson. (New York : 
Fleming H. Revell. $1.50.) Sir J. W. Dawson is a 
determined anti-evolutionist, and he has for the Relig- 
ious Tract Society undertaken a review and criticism of 
the Darwinian and Lamarckian theories of evolution. 
Theistic doctrines of evolution our author considers 
possible, but not “— and apt to play into the hand 
of atheism. Sir J. W. Dawson is known as an emivent 
scientific man who brings his talents and attainments 
to the aid of revealed religion. Himself a devout 
believer, he tries to counteract the influence of the 
materialistic agnosticism of the day. 


Lord Ively: An Epic Poem in XIV Books, by John 
Heddzus (New York: Joho B. Alden), is a narrative 
placed at time of the Crusades, and written in fairly 
flowing blank verse. Perhaps the title “Epic” is 
somewhat ambitious, but confessedly the theme, relig- 
ious tolerance, is a large one. Is it any use for a man, 
however gifted, to say, “‘Go to, I will write an epic ” ? 
But Mr. TeAines —_ take this comfort: the great 
world may praise aod laud his Epic even if we do not. 
Popular sentiment sometimes reverses professional 
criticism, book reviewers, Mr. Heddeeus, are notori- 
ously bilious. Take heart, then, good friend, and write 
another Epic. 
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The work of Dr. Vaughan, of the Temple, needs no 
praise. His commentary upon Romans evinced his 
sin power of interpretation. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, with Notes by C.J. Vaughan, D.D., is just the 
strong, scholarly work we might be led to expect from 
the Master of the Temple. The text is practically 
that of Westcott and Hort, and the method of exegesis 
is independent, rational, and grammatical. Almost 
every word, phrase, and construction has been diligently 
traced in Greek literature to the end of attaining, if 
Ts its exact significance. (New York: Macmil- 

& Co. $2.25.) 


Here is something to make the cat lover “ grin like 

a Cheshire cat,” even as Alice in Wonderland saw that 

grin in all its perfection. Our Cats and All About Them, 
y Harrison 


eir, F.R.H.S., President of “ The Na- 
tional Cat Clab” is a delightful book, full of pictures 
of cats, telling also their varieties, habits, management, 
their “ points,” ailments, also cat proverbs and cat lore 
galore. We predict that this work will remain the 
at cat book for generations. (Boston: Houghton, 
ifflin & Co. $2.) 


Uncommonly interesting is With Essex in Ireland: 
Being Extracts from a Diary kept in Ireland during the 
year 1599, by Mr. Henry Harvey, sometime Secretary to 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. Introduced and edited 
by Hon. Emily Lawless. It is written in a beautifully 

ful, old-fashioned style, and recounts an interest- . 
ing episode of history. Casually there are related 
some weird and supernatural experiences that are 
leasantly gruesome. (New York: John W. Lovell. 

cents. 


Mr. Horace E. Scudder has written A Short History 

of the United States for the Use of Beginners (New York: 

aintor Brothers). This volume is intended to be used 

in the schools ag a text-book for pupils about twelve 

ears of age. Mr.Scudder has succeeded in making a 

k at once readable and useful, combining the charac- 
teristics of a narrative and a text-book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The opening chapters of a new novel by F. Marion 
Crawford, entitled “The Witch of Prague,” will be 
printed in the October number of the “ English Illus- 
trated Magazine.” 

—It is announced that the authors of the “ Life of 
Lincoln” just completed in the “Century,” Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, are to write several papers for the 
same magazine on Lincoln’s personal traits. They are 
to appear during the coming volume. 

ean Ingelow, who has earned an honored place in 
literature, lives in retirement with her mother in Ken- 
sington, England. She is fifty-five years old and has 
never married. She writes but little now, but devotes 
her time and spends her income in charitable work. 

—Messrs. John Wiley & Sons have made a very 
attractive “Ruskin Library” in four volumes, includin 
“The True and the Beautiful,” “ Precious Thoughts,” 
and “Pearls for Young Ladies.” The volumes are 
issued uniformly with the popular edition of Ruskin on 
which we commented two weeks ago. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have published Edward 
Fitzgerald’s translation of the “Rubdiyd4t of Omar 
Khayy4m” in an exceedingly handsome and satisfacto 
form. The volume is bound in white hment, wi 

ult lines, and contains the text of the first and the 
test edition of Fitzgerald’s translation, together with 
an account of Omar. 

—Moncure D. ——— who is at work on a life of 
Hawthorne, says that Hawthorne originally heard the 
story of Evangeline related by an Arcadian exile, and 
intended to weave it into a romance. But he incan- 
tiously told the substance of it to one Conolly, who 
imparted it to Longfellow, with the intimation that the 
material had come from Hawthorne as a gift. 

—The statement that the Empress Frederick is writ- 
ing an elaborate biography of her husband is pro- 
nounced “ the purest of fiction” by “Truth” of London. 
It gives no authority for the denial, but insists that all 
she has undertaken to publish is “a considerable por- 
tion of her husband’s diary, to which will be prefixed a 
chapter giving an account of his early life; and there 
is to be another chapter describing the public institu- 
tions which his Majesty was instrumental in founding.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Now that the Wilson “original package bill” 
has become law, the interesting question has arisen 
whether it is necessary to re-enact the prohibitory 
laws, which were in part unconstitutional prior to 
its passage. On this point Attorney-General Stone, 
of Iowa, telegraphs to the “ Voice” as follows : 


“No parts of the Iowa law were made void by the 
Supreme Court. It was merely held in the original 
decision that our law could not be applied to 
inter-State shipments of intoxicating liquors. The 
recent act of Congress subjects such shipments to the 
operation of State laws. The Iowa situation was the 
special suggestion of the Congressional enactment. 
The true construction of the act is that Congress in- 
tended that the State laws already in force as well as 
those hereafter enacted shall apply to intoxicating 
liquors coming into the State for use, consumption, 
sale, or storage, the same as if such liquors were pro- 
duced in the State or were mingled with the common 
mass of goods therein.” — 


Last Thursday, however, a decision in an original 
package case was rendered by Judge Rose, at 
Jamestown, North Dakota, which held that the 
prohibitory law of that State, in so far as it affected 
importations, was void when passed ; and he de- 
clined to pass upon the question whether it re- 
mained void or was revived and made operative 
by the Wilson bill. This point was not directly 
involved in the case before him. An interesting 

int in his decision was that while sales of liquor 
in the “ original packages ”’ could not be prohibited 
by State laws without Congressional permission, 
sales of liquor “to be drank upon the premises ”’ 
could be prohibited. The making of this point 
leads us to think that Judge Rose would hold that 
the Wilson law did make the State prohibitory 
law applicable to all liquor within its borders. The 
wording of that law is as follows : 


“ All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicatin 
liquors or liquids, transported into any State or Terri- 
tory for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall, on 
arrival in such State or Territory (or remaining therein), 
be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or Territory, enacted in the exercise of the 
police powers, to the same extent and in the same 
manner as though such liquor or liquids had been pro- 
duced in such State or Territory ; and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages or otherwise.” 


The Connecticut Prohibitionists have fallen in 
line with their party associates in the West by 
adopting a radical tariff reform platform. This 
tariff plank reads as follows: 

“Our present tariff system is wrong in principle, be- 
cause it imposes its burdens upon what the people con- 
sume instead of what they possess, thus making the 
man bear a far greater financial 
oad to support the Government than is borne by the 
rich ; that the expenses of our Government should be 
borne by the prosperity and not by the necebsities of 
the people ; that cea raw materials mean to the Con- 
necticut manufacturer diminished cost of product and 
consequently a larger market, to our workingmen an 
increased demand for labor, and to our farmers a wider 
market for their produce, and will tend to arrest the 
emigration of our young men, who are now bein 
pe from the State by the present policy of hig 

The declaration that men should be taxed in 
proportion to what they possess instead of what 
they consume contains in a nutshell the principle 
of social justice which all Christian free-traders 
have at heart. The effect of free trade upon the 
production of wealth is to them unimportant com- 
— with its effect upon its distribution. If our 

ational Government were supported by taxes 
which rested upon families in proportion to the 
property which they own, instead of the wages 
which they spend, the poor would have a chance to 
become richer without the rich becoming poorer. 
If it were supported by taxes which burdened 
chiefly the holders of large fortunes, the separation 
between the classes which threatens National unity 
might be checked. If the Prohibitionists keep on 
advancing at their present rate as an anti-monopoly 
party, it may not be long before they declare 
themselves in favor of the progressive taxation of 


large fortunes, inheritances, or of incomes. 


The new report of the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Works gives some interesting information 
regarding the partial success and the partial failure 
of the-restrictive system in force in that city. To 
call it a “high license” system is a serious misno- 
mer, for two-thirds of those who were willing to 
pay the license fee were refused licenses by the 
court. A license fee of $500 might have reduced 
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the number of saloons from 5.500 to something like 
3,500 ; but it could never have reduced it to 1,100, 
which is the figure now. It is quite doubtful if a 
$1,500 license fee, or even one of $2,000, would 
have effected such a reduction. While, then, the 
high license feature of the Brooks law is not 
responsible for the success of the Philadelphia system 
in reducing the number of licensed saloons, neither 
is it responsible for its failure in preventing the mul- 
tipli¢ation of unlicensed places. If as many 
saloons had been licensed as would be profitable 
with a $500 license fee, few unlicensed saloons 
would have been opened, or these might have been 
promptly suppressed. It is because the “favored” 
saloons have a privilege worth a couple of thousand 
dollars, for which they pay but $500, that the temp- 
tation to conduct unlicensed saloons is so great and 
public opinion so lenient toward them. The follow- 
ing is the summing up of the results of the year: 

“ The arrests for drunkenness were 4,826 less in num- 
ber during the year 1889 than they were in 1888. 
Drunkenness in licensed saloons has been almost wholly 
suppressed, and the 20,000 persons arrested for that 
pr were mainly those who had become drunk and 
disorderly by drinking outside the = limits, by _s 
liquors taken home or else obtained in the so-call 
‘clubs’ and ‘speak-easies ’ that infest our city. 

“It is not difticult to prevent breaches of the peace 
in saloons regularly licensed, but when the police are 
compelled to climb over roofs or go down into cellars 
to arrest the ‘President,’ ‘Secretary,’ or ‘Steward’ 
of an eight-by-ten ‘club-house,’ there is little prospect 
of suppressing the unlicensed sale of — or of pre- 
venting the resultant drunkenness and disorder, unless 
the efforts of the police force are earnestly upheld by 
the courts. 

“ With the limited number of saloons now licensed, 
and because of the enormous profits in the sale of 
liquor, ‘ speak-easies’ will continue to increase, unless 
our patrolmen are protected as witnesses, and convic- 
tions promptly follow the arrest of those engaged in 
this growing business, offensive both to the laws and to 
society.” 

There seems to be little probability that South 
Dakota will abandon prohibition. There will be 
three parties in the field this fall, but the Inde- 
pendent party, consisting of farmers and laborers, 
though stigmatized by the Republicans as a 
“ Democratic Annex,” is so friendly toward prohi- 
bition that its candidates can be counted upon to 
support the present law. The constitutionality of 
this law, in all its points, has just been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. County courts have full juris- 
diction to fine and imprison liquor-sellers without 
the interference of grand juries or appeal to higher 
courts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LODGE BILL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have taken considerable interest in reading The 
Christian Union’s editorials on the Lodge Election bill. 
As I understand them, the arguments against the bill 
are in reality but two —viz., expense and the inexpedi- 
ency of Federal interference. 

The people of the United States, in defense of their 
great principle of a free and equal government by 
and for themselves, have never allowed the necessity of 
expending immense sums of money to prevent the 
adoption of the plans best adapted to preserve and 
foster that principle. If the plan proposed seems 
unwise, the argument of expense becomes, of course, 
superfluous ; while if the plan presents decided advan- 

s, the argument of expense should not prevent its 
being tried. Twenty times $10,000,000 would not be 
wasted if it could guarantee a free ballot to every man 
in the country. So if the Federal Election bill were 
admitted by all to be desirable, there would be no out- 
cry against the necessary expense entailed by its oper- 
ation. 

There really remains, then, but one argament—the 
inexpediency of Federai interference. As to this, it is 
argued that the increased centralization of power is 
not according to the previous policy of the Federal 
Government. Were it necessary, or possible, that any 
particular policies should be continually adhered to, 
this ent would be admissible. It is not always, 
certainly, necessary, nor even always possible. Is it 
not, rather, necessary that in this case the policy should 
be changed, if, after so many years of opportunity, the 
Southern States still refuse to allow the negro the full 
rights of citizenship teed him by the Federal 
Constitution ? The very clause in the Constitution that 
provides for the State control of elections, further pro- 
vides for a complete —— in that policy by admitting 
the control of Congress whenever the time and circum- 
stances seriously demand. A change of circumstances 
thus frequently renders a policy antiquated. 

Nor is it at all certain, as further suggested, that it 
would result in “a wide system of corruption proceed- 
ing from Washington as a center.” The fear of the 
corrupt use of power by the Federal officials in the 
States would be a much better argument than it is if 
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the electoral system which it is likely to supplant were 
even such as the people of such States as New York, 
Massachusetts, Ohio are trying from year to year to 
amend. But the emergency in the South is not such a 
mild case. Probably not one person in a thousand in the 
North has any idea of the present abuse of power, not 
only in the execution of the Southern election laws, but 
in the laws themselves. In several of the States the 
legal provisions for elections do not provide for, and 
thus in practice completely exclude, all official repre- 
sentation of any and every political party, save that in 
power, from the management of registrations and the 
supervision of elections. In South Carolina, for in- 
stance, any party not in power is absolutely at the 
mercy of the partyin power. There is not only no pro- 
vision for a representative of any party out of power to 
test the integrity of the ruling party’s election officials, 
but there is no provision for such a test even of their 
accuracy. 

Another ment is that “ Federal interference ” is 
a blow at self-government. Asa matter of fact, it is 
the extrication of self-government from suffocation at 
the hand of a single party, for it only assures the op- 
portunity of voting to every citizen, without reference 
to politics or color. This is most desirable in the 
States where elections are, as at present, absolutely 
as deciding between ies. 

t is argued that the operation of the bill will in- 
crease race antagonism, and thereby delay the progress 
toward political equality of blacks and whites. It is 
implied here, and in fact stated in other articles on the 
negro question in The Christian Union, that race an- 
tagonism is decreasing, and has become “so rare as to 
startle us with its rarity.” 1 read this last statement 
in the “Union” of June 12, and in the four weeks 
rt following clipped, at the rate of one each 
week, four press reports of collisions between the races, 
of more or less disastrous results. So far from these 
occurrences startling us by their rarity, it is because of 
their frequency that they do not startle us. One in a 
week is four too many ina month. No other class of 
outbreak falls so ineffectually upon the public ear as 
that between whites and blacks. If, under the opera- 
tion of the bill, outbreaks should continue to occur, as 
it is — they will, they will be the strongest evi- 
dence of a spirit of lawlessness which already makes the 
need of the bill. I — to The Christian Union to 
say if, in the history of any Southern State, the pres- 
ence and official oversight of any one, in his capacity 
as an officer of the United States Government, at any 
registration or election, has been the cause of fraudulent 
registrations or returns, or of any oppression or injus- 
tice that could justify the violent revolt of any part of 
the people. The Lodge bill proposes to establish only 
a complete political equality of all voters irrespective 
of race, and, unless grossly misused, could result in race 
fomentations in such sections only of the South as had 
previously been forcibly controlled by the whites in 
their effort to perpetuate a political and moral wrong. 

The sole solution of this long-existing difficulty in 
the Southern States lies in the admission of the negro 
citizen to full and entirely free participation in the gov- 
ernment—local, State, and National. The voluntary 
testimony of Southern Democrats, and of Democratic 

pers, proves that in the sections where the ne 

been, and still is, holding office, under the so-called 
“compromise plan,” which divides the offices equall 
between the black and white leaders of the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties, he has, with rare excep- 
tions, shown himself to be a competent, fit, and accept- 
able public officer. If the leaders chosen by bim 
from among his own race are competent to hold office, 
is he not worthy also to vote without hindrance or ad- 
vice for such candidates for office ? 

We are told that they must wait until they are edu- 
cated. But is not the enjoyment of the liberty of the 
s an essential part of their education? Given 
their political rights, and the negroes will gain educa- 
tionally as a result. Without those rights, why should 
they not vote solidly for the party that seeks to con- 
fer them? When they cease to be oppressed as a 
race, just so soon will they, as a race, cease to consti- 
tute or remain members of any one political party. 
Until the franchise was stat | to the negro by the 
Fifteenth Amendment, the Southern States never 
sought to make an educational standard for voting, 
although their population was in a large proportion 
composed of illiterate and degraded whites. It is not 
because of the fear of their illiteracy that the rights of 
the negroes are abridged in the South, but simply because 
they are negroes. As the race advances in intelligence 
its uneasiness under the present conditions increases, 
and a revolution of methods must come soon; and I 
respectfully challenge The Christian Union to show 
any other starting-point for an honorable and satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question than in first establish- 


_ing for the negro a free and untrammeled right of suf- 


frage. F. H. Hitcncock. 
AMHERST, Mass. 


In the July New York City “ Mission Monthly ” the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, its editor, inveighs with 
some spirit and with manifest wisdom against the de- 
sire and efforts of college students to get into summer 
missionary work in our cities. ‘ The result, as seen in 
this office,” he declares, “is that students who are 
mere boys, and who have no true ideas of city life, try 
to get some position in a city like New York. The 
practical issue of their zeal, no doubt well meant, is 
often a mis-employment of time and money.” 


| 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on 


The Christian Umon, 

te stamp, will receive a reply either through 

a umns of the paper or by letter. 
be given as promptly as practt- 


The answer 
cable.} 


Several queries on ethical and religious 


We have been having for some time past 
oratorical contests among the young people 
of our little town. Some of us who are called 
upon to act as judges in awarding prizes do 
not feel quite competent to decide what good 
speaking ly is. We are in doubt as to 
whether our decisions are in accordance with 
a correct taste or not. Please tell us if the 
best speakers of the present ae pe 
our best lady speakers—use many gestures 
Should these be encouraged to 
cultivate a theatrical style ? A. 


The best speakers use gestures only in 
a natural and easy way, not motions pre- 
pared and studied beforehand. The only 
way to judge of speaking is by the effect, 
he it is impossible to give rules for it. 


In your issue of August 14, W. M. G. asks 
for a book giving an answer to Paine’s *‘ Age 


of Reason.’’ The question awakened in my 
mind pleasant memories of boyhood days, 
when t read an answer to that work which 


was so interesting, fascinating, spicy, and 
conclusive that it has always been a favorite 
book with me. I refer to Bishop Watson’s 
so-called ‘* Apology for the Bible,”’ published 
by Hunt & Eaton, New York, at 40 cents. If 
your correspondent will read that book he 
will find it not only an answer to Paine, but 
also a powerful antidote to infidelity.” 
James R. DRAKE. 


I receive every week a copy of the “* Chris- 
tian World” of London, a publication of great 
merit and value to all interested in Christian 
work. It has occurred to me that some one 
of yourclerical readers in the far West might 
enjoy such a paper. If so, I shall be glad to 
send it on application to Box 87, Summit, 


ate . 


In your issue of August 14, under “* Inquir- 
ing Friends,”’ a question is asked about the 
author of ‘‘ The Grave of Buenaparte.” Is 
it not a free tion of e's 
Bonaparte ? 

un écueil battu 
tive,” ete. 


I very much wish to learn the author and 
find the whole poem of which the following 
is part: 

‘ Be what thou seemest ; live thy creed ; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine ; 

Be what thou prayest to be made ; 

Let the great ter’s steps be thine, 

Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure ; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock moor, 

And find a harvest home of light." 
. 


la e plain- 


May I make an addition to your answer to 
R. T.’s question in the issue of August 14? 
The questioner is ‘‘ desirous of pursuing the 
of geology.’’ The National University 
of Chicago furnishes a non-resident course in 
geology, and on its completion, and passing 
the required examinations, confers the degree 
of Bachelor of Geology. ere are also 
courses on the same _— in all the sciences. 
I would like to add a word recommending. 
especially to farmers and farmers’ sons, the 
study of geology. The facilities to illustrate 
and thus make the study interesting abound 
on the farms. The knowledge of geology 
adds much to the zest of country life, and is 
an unending source of intellectual pleasure. 
I have some farmer friends who have acted 
7 this thought. 
of the geology of their res 
have e cabinets of geological specimens 
collected from their own fields, and by occa- 
sional excursions into other localities, and by 
exchanges with other amateur geologists, 
their geological studies have led them to the 
formation of valuable friendships in educa- 
tional circles where without their geology 
they could not have gained admittance. They 
are among the few happy. contented, non- 
complaining farmers, hel to be such by 
the study of geology. The tastes of some 
others may lead them to other lines of study, 
facilities for which abound in eir re- 
spective localities. But to all I would say, 
if you would be intelligent, contented, 
happy, useful, rich in knowledge and friend- 
ships, make a specialty of some branch of 
learning. Have not a — only, but also 

AMES 


They have a knowledge 
tive localities, 


an avocation. R. Drake. 


LLPorT, N. Y. 


—The tract distributer who handed a 
tract on the sin of dancing to a soldier 
who had lost both legs has a rival. To a 
fruit peddler who is without hands a New 
Haven distributer yesterday gave a tract 

g warnings against card playing. 
The tract rested on the basket hanging 
from the vender’s neck, and, by attracting 


attention, materially i his sales. 
Hoven Falladion. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For September 
CONTAINS A HIGHLY INTERESTING PAPER 


ENTITLED 


“ Across the Andes.” 


1s THE First or 


AN IMPORTANT SERIES 


ON 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


THEODORE CHILD. 
Brilliantly and Profusely Lllustraved. 


my” The publication of the September 
number of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine” was 
postponed from August 22d to August 
26th. 


This was due to an unforeseen delay in the 
presentation of ‘* Across the Andes,” the first 
of the series of papers on South America. Mr. 
Child visited South America for the express 
purpose of giving to the readers of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE an intelligent view of that country. 

The series will contain maps and numerous 
illustrations by well known artists. 


Other Interesting Features. 
The Social Side of Yachting. 


By Lieut. J. D. J. Keuxiry. 
Illustrated by 


Part IV. of Daudet’s Port Tarascon. 
Brilliantly Illustrated. 


Harvard University in 1890. 
By Exior Norton. 


Lively and Fascinating Stories. 
By Mrs. 8S. P. McLean Greene, 
Miss Mary E. 
and Barnet PHILLiPs, 


and the usual variety of Illustrated Articles, 
Poems, ete. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 
Price 35 cents. Subscription $4 a year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Wines” THE BEST 
Book Published 


By Ira D. Sankey | Sunday Schoo! Song 


35 cts. per copy; 40 cts. by mail. 
Biglow & Main, e John Church Co., 
New York & Chicago, Cincinnati & New York. 


Everybody's Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 

every one ia sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your autumnal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 

TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (Scents. $3.60 
dozen.) Emerson & Moore. 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS. (35 
cents. $3.60 dozen.) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 


ee MALE VOICE GEMS. (§1. 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. 
cents. $5 dozen.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. (Scents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS-—2 50 
pay songs. (50 cents.) Near 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 
SONG MANUAL. (90 ce 40 cents, 30 cents. 
$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) 

Piano Teachers will like very much, as the beat 
companion to any Instruction Book, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TE N - 

ERCISES. ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG. (4 ts. dosen. 
(40 cen $4.20 ) 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
O. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS & CURRENT. 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUB FREE. SEND STAMP. 


81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Three Doors West of City Hal] Park. Naw Yous Orry. 


= 


An 
Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- 
‘ica. Send for copies of The= 
Rural New Yorker and= 
= Lhe American Garden for = 
= particulars, naming this = 
= advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
= Times Building, New York. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 ets. per ib. 
Eepress often cheaper. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


contains the first article upon the cruise of the ‘‘White Squadron,” 
written and illustrated by Mr. R. F. Zogbaum, who sailed on the 
‘“‘Chicago”’ as the representative of Scribner's Magazine. 
Country House,” in the Home Series, by Donald G. Mitchell, an 
article on Heligoland, both elaborately illustrated, are among the 
features of an attractive number. 


Price, 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 


The 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL. 


For Church Worship, College Chapel Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Schools. 


noted, 5 


revival meetings. y size, 4 pages 
leather and lithograph sides, price, postpaid, 75 cents; cloth sides, $1.00. Special rates to churches. 


books, assisted bys a po | chosen committee of leading m 


the tunes which have become in 
that have become so pore | in our a 
548 hymns. Bound in half 


SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


In this are included five 
For sale by all dealers, or by 


ure, together 
sides, 


pages of Chante and forty-five 
ri with the 


Ww. J. SHURY, Dayton, Ohio. 


fyopp, & [OMPANY'S 


(oLuUMN 


—s in September Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York, will publish the 
new story by Frank R. Stockton, author 
of “ Rudder Grange,” “ Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine,” “The Stories of the 
Three Burglars,” etc., ete. It is en- 
titled “ Ardis Claverden” (12mo, cloth, 
$1.50), and is the longest and most 
important work of this favorite author. 

Mr. Stockton is urgent that the pub- 
lie should know in advance that this is 
not a burlesque nor a funny book, but 
a piece of careful literary work. The 
scene is laid in Virginia, and the author 
has succeeded in fixing in words that 
atmosphere of dreamy languor and 
dolee far niente which is so peculiar a 
feature of the Southern climate, and 
to which even the most energetic 
Northerner is bound to succumb. 

Ardis Claverden is the heroine, and 
it is with her affairs that the story con- 
cerns itself. Her mother died when 
she was young, and she was brought 
up without feminine assistance by her 
father, a gentleman of the old school. 
That she did not always know what 
was right Mr. Stockton tells us arises 
from the fact that a mother’s family 
name does not always take the place 
of a mother’s influence. Nevertheless, 
she is a most charming young woman, 
and is so thought by a half-dozen lovers 
who hang up their horses at her door 
and are hospitably entertained by her 
father. 

Mr. Stockton introduces several new 
characters to fiction in a number of 
young Englishmen who have gone to 
Virginia to learn farming, and in other 
well-to-do English people who have 
adopted Virginia as their home. 

The story is full of exciting incidents 
of a varied character. There is a duel, 
a hand-to-hand encounter in the mid- 
night blackness of a cave, an encounter 
with horse thieves, and a wild ride for 
life. Indeed, we realize from the book 
how great a part the horse under the 
saddle plays in the daily life of the 
Southerner. The noble animal strides 
through many episodes of the story, and 
is @ most important factor in its de- 
velopment. 

Besides these strongly drawn South- 
ern scenes, there are sketches of artist 
life in New York. Take it all in all, 
we are quite sure that the public will 
agree with its author that it is his 
most important work. 

And a word to the general reader. 
Apart from its literary excellencies, 
the story is interesting from the word 
“go.” We have said that the story 
is not a burlesque nor a funny book, 
but if any one thinks that Mr. Stock- 
ton can write a book without humour 
they little understand the bent of his 
mind. Humour there is both of ex- 
pression and situation. It comes upon 
us, after his fashion, in most unexpected 
moments. We may frame for him a 
descriptive title somewhat like that of 
one of his own stories—The Discour- 
ager of Melancholy. 

Remember the title of the book; it 
is “ Ardis Claverden.” 
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A NOTED COUNTERFEITER. 


The most remarkable counterfeiter at 
resent living has been keeping the 
United States secret service in such a 
condition of exasperation for a long time 
past that no trouble or expense would be 
considered excessive for the accomplish- 
ment of his capture. And this although 
he produces on an average not more than 
two bogus notes in a year. The remark- 


able thing about these imitations is that | should 


they are executed entirely with a pen. 
Once in six months, almost as regular as 
clockwork, one of them turns up at the 
treasury here, to the disgust of the Gov- 
ernment detectives, whose utmost efforts 
cannot discover so much as a clue to fol- 
low. The strangest point about the 
matter is that the work of producing the 
bills in this fashion, merely considered 
as a question of labor, remunerative or 
otherwise, cannot sibly pay. They 
are always either fifties or twenties, and | ,, 
to make one must require pretty constant 
toil for quite half a year. ‘The last one, 
which was received only a few days ago, 
was a double X. Funnily enough, they 
come each time from a different city, and 
the supposition is that the forger eaves 
town for another locality immediately 
upon passing one. He gets rid of the 
note he has just completed, which may 
remain in circulation for some time 
before reaching a bauk, and departs long | ; 
before the police agents have a chance to 


arrive upon the scene. The most plausi-| Divsicalc 


ble theory seems to be that he is a mono- 
maniac of means, who gratifies a morbid 
taste in this astonishing way. His imita- 
tion bills are so perfectly done that no 
one short of a professional expert would 
hesitate to take them for good money. 
From the vignettes to the signatures the 
work is performed with an accuracy that 
bears scrutiny with a powerful magnify- 
ing glass. 
why the notes are not made of larger de- 
nominations is that they would be propor- 
tionately more difficult to pass. One can 
imagine that this eccentric counterfeiter 
indulges in the employment simply for 
the gratification of his vanity. It is not 
improbable that he himself has been 
shown the frame at the Treasury building 
in which two specimens of his handiwork 
are shown by polite attendants to visitors 
as the most extraordinary samples of 
forgeries in the Government collection. 
Anyway, he goes on turning out the bills 
at regular intervals of six months, thus 
occasioning periodical spasms of exas- 
peration in the Secret Service Bureau.— 
| Washington Star. 


LIGHTNING NOT ALWAYS 
FROM THE CLOUDS. 


During the Esogret? of the electrical 
storms in this State it was noted in several 
laces that electrical discharges 

rom the earth to the clouds as well as 


n all likelihood the reason | >usiz 


EDUCATIONAL. 
New Youx, New York. 
CHERMERHOEN'S 
TEA AGENOY. 


Oldest best known 
3 Kast N. Y. 
New Yorx, New York. 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
address 


C. Coon, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Greenwich. 

CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
business. Absol and Aad 
with the 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY combines over 50 


aw, experience with the best molern 

offers rare advantage to ‘parents seek- 

ing a school = healthful lection. ehare th their boys 
l receive porous” individual instruction, home 

influences and comforts, careful attention to > health 


and physical 
u. J. Betrs, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. Miss Emily Nelson, Princi- 
pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson, Associate Principal. Cir- 
culars forwarded on application. 


Conwecticut, Norwalk. 
LSIDE. MRS. SCHOOL 


for Girls and Young Ladies reope 
Gene Courses 0 


1890. Ool Preparatory and 
Extended and vocal, art, instruction in music, 
mental modern languages, 
and elocution. 


ComnzcricuT, New Haven, West End Institute. 
. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. Institute Course of Study and ra 


lege Preparatory Admits to 
or Wellesley by certificate. 
application necessary. 


Massacuuserts, Springfield. 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 


Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 


Btreet. 
(jOWLEs ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors: 


Eaywest L. Mason, 
GRAVES, Mency A. Barter, 
Hewrey H. Kitson, E. 


The eighth year of this well-established School opens 
October l. Saperior in equipment, and in arrange- 


ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and I\)ustrating. 

Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow zs. 


MassacHusetts, Boston. 
SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston 

Thorough preparation for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, for Business, and for College. In all 
classes Special Students are received. Particular 
attention to Girls and Young Children. Un 
usual care of health. The sixty-second annual c: & 
alogue sent on request. 

The class for training Kindergarten teach- 
ers is in charge uf Miss Lucy WHEELock. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 


MassacuusetTts, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for 8, at 66 West 8t., opens Sept. 10 
Preparation for Gdlites. Send for Catalogue 


Stamford. 
MERRILL BUSINESS - 
hand. Typewriting’ taught thoreughiy. Cata- 
logues sent on applic 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
= wishes to receive into 
in connection with long- 
for circular for terms 
and references. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 

CHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS. 

Branch School of Hartford Theological Seminary 
For Men and Women. Opens Oct. 1, 1890. Graded 
system of instruction in all branches of music, with 
special reference to fitting students for Church Posi- 
tions. Special courses in all branches. Faculty: 
Messrs. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. Anderson, 
Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Boston; and other 
eminent musicians. For circulars and information 
address E. E. Ayres, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


CorxectTicut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
HE ELDERAGE.-—Family and Day 


School for Y Ladies. Misses B 
pals. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and Oollege Pre- 


Iuumxo1s, Chicago, 48-54 Dearborn Btreet. 


from the clouds totheearth. The “Post- Year. Open to both sexes and All 
Express ” described this phenomenon as | A apd College, 
in Dra cs, Elocution, Ger- 

. It maintains 


observed at Irondequoit Bay. A gentle-| > 
man who recently returned from the 
Adirondacks observed the same electrical 
action. Discharges passed from the hills 
across Star Lake to the clouds and from 


- the clouds to the hills. Similar observa- 


tions were made in this city in 1885 or 
1886. Preceding and during the volcanic 
eruptions in New Zealand, June 11, 1886, 
electric fire balls or meteors were ob- 
served to pass from the earth. These 
electrical discharges were from regions 
considerably removed from the volcanic 
craters. 

It has been urged that the eye cannot 
detect the direction of a lightning flash, 
and that the passage of a discharge from 
the earth to the sky is only apparent, an 

tical illusion. This objection is em- 
slapul mainly to support a theory that 
the is always from the to the 

he statement that di 
are er from the sky to the earth 
is based on observation, and has no other 
basis. An object on the earth may be 
shattered by a bolt passing from the 


earth to the sky as well as by passing | 7f* 


from sky to earth. The shattering force 
is shown when the fluid passes from one 
medium to another. The testimony of 
sight must be accepted in case of appar- 
ent passage of the bolt from earth to 
sky if it is accepted in the passage from 
sky to earth.—[ ter Democrat. 


pacious Gymnasium. In Janu- 
ria 1891, it will occupy 3 l and beautiful building 


next to the Art In- 
te. For Catalogue address E. I. Gatvix, Sup’t. 


Kewrvoxr, Shelbyville. 
crEscs HILL, an English and Clas- 


sical Stes tho South. 
W. T. Porwrzr. 


Andover. 
BBOT for Young Ladies 
ts sixty-second Thursday, 
l offering enlarged opportunities 
fers 1 retining “edu education. The new 
fort of pupils. Terme S200 


MassacuvusattTs, Montvale. 
A SHLEr HALL, Home and Fitting 


Unusual advan in Music, Art, and 
For c Miss WaitTTemore, Princi 
Andover. 
NDOVER SEMI- 
NARY.—Openinog lecture to e classes in 
Bartlet Chapel, Wednesday, fad, 
The system s takes effect this year. It 


y 
nomics. Optionals offered Ger 
man, Syriac, Arabic, , Ae 
syriol Com ive Religion. The ishop 


ohn F. Hurst. D.D., LL D., will lecture on : Fo 
Buck D.D. 


Amherst. 
. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
BCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 


Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 


and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
1800.” 


of Language, 


Amherst. 
GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 
Y l 
Pupie to Baek 


Wellesie 
W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 


Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY begins its 35th year 17. 


Joszru Suaw. A.M., Head Master. 


MassacuuseTts, Worcester. 
HOME SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball’s 
d Boarding School for Girls is finely | 
in th be of ter. Pleasant, 


heerful home 
Desirable home for Tooth ~ Ad- 
Home BScHOOL. 


courses. 
dress 
Massacuusetts, Norton. 
SEMINARY. 
The first term of the 56th Sep- 
tember 18, 1890. Fine Library Laboratory. Observe. 
tory, and Cabinets. Best "of home they 


for circular to Miss A. E. STawrox. Principal. 


MassacHuseTtTs, Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY.—56th 


su 
braries, etc. Dormitories; single 
Both heated by spoons. Am le play- 
grounds. . W. Apercromaisz, A.M., Principal. 


Mary Baltimore. 
S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on ap-| to 


plication. 


Micuieax, Albion. 
LBION COLLEGE.—Year-Book sent 
free. It is more than a catalogue; it is full of 
information, and contains a discussion of the 
live educational quections of the day, such as every 
eeds. Postage four cents. This 


ance, range 
of cection of Alive on all 
ons. 


L. R. Fisxz, LL.D., nt. 


Kalamazoo. 
FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Sept. 11, College 
ad Fine advantages in 
Art H. G. Freon, Prin. 


New Hampsuies, Franconia. 
D°v ACADEMY, Franconia, N. H. 


Beientific 
Location beautiful and health- 
ful. Superior facilities for the study of Science, 
Lavguage, and Mathematics. Standard high. School 
endowed. $150 will meet all necessary expenses for 
school year. Send for catalogue. 
Rev. Frepericx W. Eanst, Principal. 


New Hampsures, Portamouth. 
A. 0. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
J. a. "place for “A better heather, and 
New England.” 


great | LL.D., N. 


gw Hampsniee, Kingston. 
QANBORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific school. Excel- 
lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- 
logue address Cuaries H. A.M., Principal. 


New Englewood. 
reopens SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
September 24. Preparati ege 
admitted to Welle’ 
Smith on our certificate. ADALInE W. 
M. Geeeisn, A.B. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 


reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, is the school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A’ will be sent to all applicants. 
Wu. E. Dreaxs, Principal. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
HOLD INSTITUTE.—Estab- 


lished 1844. College preparation a reelsy 
Family school for bo Primary, High and 
Courses. 
A. A. CuAmuzrs, A.M, 


New Jensey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
A thevengh and attractive school for boys. 
Opens September 30. 
James W. Morgy, A.M., Principal. 


New Elizabeth. 
M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 


New Jerszy, Paterson. 
pens September 17, 1890. Admits to 
Princi Miss 


Classical Course, Oxford, 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
HOLLY, (N. J.) ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Near Philadel Healthful, 
helpful, pometite. Education with formation of char- 


acter. College Prep.. English and Business 
$350 per year. Te. Warrant (Yale), Prin. 


New Jensey, Freehold. 
SS EUNICE DAY SEWALL in- 


h instruction with personal care in a pleasant 

and healthful on to the Young Ladies’ Semi- 
, Freehold, N. J. The forty-seventh year opens 
September 17, 1890. Please mention an Union. 


New Jenszy, Newton. 
WTON (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 


A Supetier | Home School for Boys. Best moral, 
d 800 f 
Hon ait ‘ure lovigorating ings eet 
A.M., Principal” 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges. 
Scientific Bchools, or Business. 
E. H. Coox, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ACADEMY. — Preparatory 
School for Boys. Ss boarding pupils received. 
Military Drill. us eptember 18. For circu- 
ar address M., Principal. 


New New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
w 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Stutents prepared for 


New Crry, 525 Park Avenue, 
corner of Bixty-fi rat Btreet. 
A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Pre for the Harvard Examinations, Bar- 
nard, an other colleges for women ; number limited 
attention t to Eoglish, e ocution, 
culture; Delsarte System 
For circulars, ond other dress 
Miss Mary B. Wurron, A.B., or Miss Lors A. Banes. 


ton, Mass. 
Packer Institute Brooklyn ; Jas. 
ead Master of the Brearley School 
Y.; Edward B. B 
Canfield, N. Y. ; Frederic R. 
; Edmund C. Stedman, N. Y. 


New York, White Plains. 
LEXANDERINSTITUTE. Military 


School. Twenty-two miles from Pee 
York City. Boys fitted for colle 
Reopens September 


4 
| Bend for catalogue. Mention this paper. 
MassacuusetTts, Boston, New Studio Building, 
| 
Dg 
M LANGUAGES, AND Kats F. 
ARNARD, fitted for stage or pilat- 
Govier Square, Boston. 
ee vites the attention of those who seek for ris 
Bept. 17 990. Principal Miss Bana 
Ass’t . Mrs. BR. M. 
or 
Col 
—The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia 
College ; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., Pres. Smith 
; College, No 
. enables the student. besides the work in He- LL.D.. Prin . 
, Greek, N. T. Theology. Bystematic Theology G. Croswe 
; ory, Homiletics, Elocution, to avail himself of for Girls, 
special courses in O T. Introauctioa, O. T. Theology, Mrs. seorke 
Life of Christ, N. T. Exegesis, N. T. Introduction, 
j one of the leading colleges in the West in attend- 
historic and scien- 
 upes ems. For Cata-| Tuition free. 
logue ot further information apply to Expenses only half as as Eastern Colleges. 
. C. Suyru, of the Faculty. 


AUGUST 28, 1890. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


New Yorx, Peekskill. Onto, Painesville. 
EDUCATIONAL. OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. AKE ERIE SEMINARY.- Location 
School year opens September 17, 1990. and healthful. Course of study liberal 
Bend for circular. Waters & and Thirty-second be 
THEOLOGICAL SEMI Mine Many Principal 
A NARY. The term opens September 17, 1890. New York, North Granville. Oxnw, Marietta. 
For catalogue or other information address Wiis J. ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, ARIETTA COLLEGE 
Besouur, Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y. GRANYIL Best Advantages, Moderate 
Naw Yorx, New York, 343 Madison Avenue. Ample grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy ddrees Eaton. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Sept. 10. Rev. LaRor F. Garrrin, A.m., 
B —|-\HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
r T 2. . 
150. offered to. the student that passes the New Yorn, Cornwall-on-Hudson. O 
examinations for admission to the Freshman W YORK MILITARY ACADEMY Liberal End 
Recretary. Thirty-five Professors and Assistants. 
New Youx, New York, 7 West Eighty-fourth St. 
New Yorx, New Brighton, Staten Island. ~ y 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY ladle und hildven reopees Septem: 
irls. Coll , Primary, 24, i ilities in 
Coox, Ph D. 4. d Miss , A.M., Principals. 
Philadelphia. 
New Yorx, Claverack. New Yorx, Brooklyn. YEAR ROUND 


= by ; st faculty of experienced professors 
ven 
teachers to fotellectual. moral, and physi 


New Yoru, New York, 1,961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Unusual advantages for boarding pupils. Certifi- 
cate admite to Wellesley and other Col Re- 
opens Oct. 1. Miss North and Miss Barnes, cipals. 


New Yorx, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from New York City. Healthful, home- 


like, th h, essive. Twenty-fifth year begins 
September 5. Bond for illustrated hy steam 


Cc 
erences. zo. 


New York, Franklin. 
ELAWARE LITERARY  INSTI- 


TUTE. be uo September 2, 
CHARLES Ph D., Principal. 


New York, Elmira. 


LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Course of | 
including Classical, 


al Courses. 
usicand Art. Building with 
steam 
Observatory, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dreas Rev. Caas. Van D.D., President. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL.—A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 


tember 24. $450 per annum. 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


New Yorx, New York, 802 Broadway. 
RACE HOUSE TRAINING-SCHOOL 
FOR DEACONESSES. Visilor, the Rt. 


Rev. the Bishop of New York; Warden, the Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Hun ; Dean of Faculty, the Rev. 
Haslett McKim, Jr. School year opens first Wednes- 
day in October. For circu con infor- 
mation, apply to Mrs. A. T. Twine, Secretary, Grace 
House, Broadway, New York. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. For 
Young Ladies. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 17. 
Miss A. Comstock, President. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
Bix extended 


New Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and 


Day B8chool for Toung Ladies and Little Girls. 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Mercaty, Principal. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
[2 vine INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Ph.D., Principal. 


New Yorn, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New York, Poughk 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
42d year. College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
Wetts Bock, A.M. 


New Yorx, New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
SS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. 1. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M. FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begins Sept. 30. ing 
a $600. Piano and sight-reading instruction by 
rank Damrosch. College preparatory course. 


New York. Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Iss BULKLEY’S 
Boardiag and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 


New York, Brooklyn, 147 Montague Street. 
RS. DE SAUSSURE. 


Boardiog Department of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Pupils received also for Literature and 
Art. Circulars sent on application. 


New Yorn, New York, 22 East 54th Street. 


ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL | The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1800. 


for Gir Collegiate, Prepara 


RATT INSTITUTE. Day classes 


will begin work September 17, and evening 

classes 26 

Technical High School Department. —A 
three years’ course for both sexes, ocmeang, draw- 
ing and manual work with the usual studies of a 

r 

Art Department.—Regular and normal art 
courses; clay modeling ; wood carving ; de- 
sign ; architectural and merchanical drawing; art 
needlework. 

Department of Domestic Science.—Cook- 
ing ; household economy; laundry; h and 
home pursing ; sewing ; : inery. 

Department of Commerce.—Phonography ; 
ty pewriting ; 

Department of Mechanic Arts.—Carpeatr7: 
turning ; pg - ; machine-shop work ; brick- 
laying ; plastering; plumbing; stone carving and 
cutting; house and fresco painting; geometry ; 
chemistrv ; electrical construction ; mechan- 
ics ; machine design ; metallurgy of iron and steel; 

Music Department.—Tonic Sol-fa and staff 
notation ; theory of music ; voice culture, etc. 

For further information, or for application blanks, 
apply at the General Office of 


the Institute, Ryerson 
F. B. Pratt, 


New Yors, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY. 55th year. 
Prepares for Co the Govern- 
ment £4 Drill. 


& Amun, Principals. 


New Yor, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE.—A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
Sweaty Sve miles from New York. paratory 
or 


New Youu, New York City, 4 and 56 W. 55th Ut. 


UTGERS 

Fifty-second 

2. Full uate courses. 
and rding departmen A 


ry fir ta. Dr. 
W. Samson, President, or Mrs. 8. Wast, Lady 
Principal. 


New Yorx. Pine Plains. 
EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 


Pine Piains, N. Y., for both sexes. Building 
heated by steam; water on 6 


Preparatory, Acad M 
courses. H ented homelike, select, rough. 
Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Principal. 


for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Bep- 
tember 25. 


New Yor, New York, 9 University Place. 
NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. Nicnotas President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America."’—C. U., May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information and specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Wares L. Henver, A.M., Dean. 


New Yorx, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY. Superior facilities for the er &ci- 
Sept. 17. Address Cwas. F. 


New Yorn, Albany. 
HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 


th . Prepares for any or 
scientific school. Twenty boys in 
P. A.B.. Principal. 


New Yors, New York, 63 Fifth Avenue. 

HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 

to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens 
Wednesday, October |. 


New Yorx, New York, 6 & East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Miss G. McA Principal. 
Succeeding Mrs. 8 —y who continues as 
visitor. year begins October L. 


New Yor, Brooklyn, 133-140 Montague Street. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 
INARY. Boading ani Day for Girls. 


4(th year, Opens 2. St ts pared for 
adress for circulars, 133-140 Montague Bt. 


New Yorn, New York City. 
OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORE.-LAW SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Address Hzap Masrar, Lock Box 785, Philadelphia 


Haverford. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
Bchool. Reop ns September 24, 1890. Bo 
thoroughly for the best colleges and 
nical schoo Ample grounds ; 
healthful country location A 
boarders into the families of m rs 
poachers: for care andinstruction For circu- 

ress 8 


lars Crosman, N. Hoxis, 
Head Masters. 


Bryn Mawr. 
SS BALDWIN’S BOARD- 
address Mus Fiogzscs Batpwiu. 


Bethlehem. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 
tional facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 


Carlisle. 
ZGER INSTITUTE. 
School for Young Ladies. Location un 
surpassed for ty. thfulness, and the intel- 
ates its studeats ; also prepares for Reopens 
Bept. 17. Hagarer L. 


A Home 


Ogonts. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, removed in 1883 from 
Philadel to 


Pittsburgh. 
ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 


floor. Primary, 
uate 


For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. lL. F. Russzu, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


amp or Music. Twenty-three 
teachers. U vantages. 
comforts and care. Thirty-sixth year begins 10. 
President A. Norcross, D.D. 
Philadelphia. 


ELLESLEY SCHOOL, 

005 and 2,027 Chestnut Street, 

RITTINGHAM, Prin ay. 
Preparatory, Academic, Grammar, Pri . 


Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY.—Two 
fellowships in Greek and Latia, pay each 
$300, with free tuition and room rent open. olders 
Will give some instruction to Freshman class. Send 
with at once to 
ms Wri1Mms, Bursar. 


Wand Laid asd 1,214 Fourteenth 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. —Select 
pnd Dep Se Ladies and 
Training and privileges of home A 


. aad Mra. Wu. D. 


Wisconsrm, Beloit. 
COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 


ORDENTOWN \WN.J.) FEMALE 
COLLEGE. Graduat 


Music. con- 
ferred. Btenography and all re- 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten 
languages sufficien or and busi- 
conversation. by Dr. 


each language, 
to all questions, and correction Ar Bample 
copy, L., 25 cemts. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 


Financial, 


has been demoralized 
during the week on account of the unpre- 
cedented money market that has ruled on 
Wall Street in the time, during which 
money has loaned as high as 192 per 
cent. per annum. Such a money market 
could not help being the all-absorbin 
feature for the time being. Last wee 
the banks were below the legal reserve, 
and we expected an active money market 
for the week to come ; the prediction was 
fully realized. The opening for the week 
was at about eight to fifteen per cent., 
and from the first day to the last, on 
Thursday and Friday, the stringency was 
res The money market has 
n working up to this condition for 
weeks, during which the Government has 
been accumulating funds heavily at the 
expense of the banks, and without an 
adequate outlet ; while, in jaddition, gol 
shipments added a drain to the extent of 


{* | about $9,000,000, and the seasonable in- 
;| terior demand helped very materially to 
and | complete the bank poverty. 


These three 
sources of outgo were at work at one and 
the same time depleting bank reserves, 
and the result was, finally, extremely 
effective in accomplishing a complete 
state of depletion. No doubt money has 
been manipulated also by certain banking 
institutions and firms, which were pre- 

to take advantage of a stringent 
condition, but these do not materially aid 
in bringing about the condition itself, un- 
less in one or two instances, of which no 
one can positively say. 

The fact, at last, developed that not 
only could not the banks loan either to 
merchants or to Wall Street, but they 
were all the time forced to curtail their 
loan-accounts. If speculation had been 
at all active in the Stock Exchange, the 
result would have been a money panic ; 
but Wall Street has been forewarned, 
and has not been stimulated of late to any 
speculative activity, fortunately. Stocks 
are and have been held by strong parties, 
so that when this pressure finally did 
come severely upon them, they yielded 
bat slowly, and, after all, did not come 
out with any freedom, and the moment 
there was _ prospect of relief prices 
rebounded. The relief that is in progress 
is due to the Government advertising to 
redeem $20,000,000 four and a half per 
cent. bonds, which come due one year 
hence, and to pay full interest to ma- 
turity, with the principal, this offer 
to remain good until September 1. The 
response to this offer could not come in 
great volume at once, but there is the 
promise of large offerings in the week to 
come, so that it is believed the $20,000,- 
000 will all go in during the time speci- 
fied ; if so, the relief to the market will 
be ample for some time to come, and un- 
iil the new appropriation bills are in 
force and become available practically. 
Yet these four and a half per cent. “ane 8 
are widely scattered, and it may be found 
difficult to realize the needed relief 
promptly enough. The Secretary, in that 
case, will have to resort to a prepayment 
of interest on the four per cents., of which 
there are outstanding, say, $3700,000,000, 
Under the law he has the right to pay a 
year’s interest in advance. Such an ex- 
pedient would be likely, as a last resort, 
to prove successful. Yet it is extremely 
desirable, before Government revenues 
are greatly depleted, that provision should 
be made for this $100,000,000 of out- 
standing four and one-half per cents. due 
in a twelvemonth, for, if not before, then, 
certainly, they are to be paid. It will be 
well, and should be the policy of the 
Treasurer, to anticipate the payment of 
these periodically, in given sums, as he 
has now begun to So much for 
the remedy ; as for the disease of strin- 
gent money, it is so definitely a case of a 
Treasury lock-up, resulting from excess- 
ive revenue, that a permanent remedy 
lies, of course, only in the reduction of 
the revenue. This reduction is counted on 
from the working of the new Tariff bill, 
when it shall have become a law. The 
reduction from this source is expected 
to be about $70,000,000, mostly in cus- 
toms ; but the internal revenue ch 
will constityte a small part of this reduc- 
tion. The increase in the receipts of 
customs during the tariff debate has re- 
sulted from a rush of imports into this 


country in anticipation of the new law 
and the excess of duties oceasioned by 
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this a movement of foreign 
goods to our markets. This rush is now 
over, and our imports are receding in 
amount again, at any rate at this port. 
The cotton crop is due in the markets 
very soon, and as the crop is a large one, 
we may anticipate an unusually large 
export movement—larger, also, because 
of the fact that England has to pay for 
all of her Eastern importations in silver 
purchased at a much higher price than a 
ago, which will tend to enhance all 
Reseun products in price to European 
consumers, and just so far improve the 
market and prices of the same products 
shipped to Europe from our country. 
Herein we have the direct benefit of the 
hi gher price for silver toour American pro- 
especially in corn, wheat, cere- 
als, cotton, and other articles. Thus the | ¢ 
American farmer is to be benefited on 
account of the new silver bill, and its 
agency in advancing silver in the market 
towards a parity with gold. The crop 
reports indicate a better condition than 
on August 1, when the Government 
bureau last reported official estimates. 
The rains in the corn belt, and in the 
spring wheat also, have added prospect- 
ively to the final yields of these staples, 
and new calculations will have to be 
made in computing the final aggregate 
volumes in bushels. 
The bank statement for the week is as 
follows : 


Loans, decrease.......... $4,491,600 
Specie, decrease......... 2,222,100 
tenders, decrease.. 2,123,900 
Deposits, decrease....... 9,955,000 
Reserve, decrease..... .. 1,857,220 


This leaves the city banks below legal 
reserve about $2,500,000. Money closes 
at the normal rate of interest after the 
demands were mostly supplied at the ex- 
orbitant rates ened. he latest report 
is that the Treasury has secured thus far 
somewhere about four to five million dol- 
lars in four and four and one-half per 
cent. bonds. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


uestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
great 4 Denver and San Francisco. Here 
money judi- 


ETER-JOHNSON INVESTMENT CO 
7 (P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 5 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


FINANCIAL. 


James H. Aoun, President. G. Atvorp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W.C. Moss, Secretary. 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Gared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written; Gon 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty ; Free Maps 


{ Guage Co. Bank. 


Done ; Largest List of 
of 
617 TOWER AVENUE, 

WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


itable 


ORTGAGE COMPANY. 
__ CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 80, 1890. 


1,000,000 


and 
Surp 396,716 85 
11,168,685 04 


Mun pay Water, and 
other first-class 
OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadwa England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestaut a 
Boston, 117 Devonshire Bt. Kansas City, Missouri. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Faroo, N. Daxora. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 


Invites regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


By ref 
We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property | ada, 


These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Seman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington. Duluth, Minn. 


A. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law, 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Werld-tamous as Besert and  olty of bean- 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital & « 

at par. This gives the purchaser an excellen* orm: 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux ~.op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same »asixe a parties 


to- | who purchased in large lots, and osvug your in- 


full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY OO. 
Hos. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard Investment Co, 


Of 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Firet Mortgage Loans. Interest at 6. 7, and 8%. 
: ou hand for sale at par par and 
descriptions of loans. 


PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


Is stock in the SOUTH TENNESSEE LAND 
COMPANY, which owns property in CHATTA- 
NOOGA, the most rapidly growing 
Ca ~~ stock of the Company is $2,000. 
he include Dr. E. ap 

Russell, of Chattan . and the Rev. W. H. Bowen, 

of Providen L. 

limited of shares are for sale at $15.00 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
ity is advancing. I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. Write concerning my seven 
per cent loans. 


Reference by permission to THe CuHris- 
TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 
tomo, Texas. Also Agent for Scottish- 
American inburgh, Scotland. 

Address e Christian nion, New 
York, until October 1. 


B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


N. Greig, M. Van Buren, 
ice-President. 


T. 5. Bec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & | ts.ce 


Investment Co. 
Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 

916 Beventeenth DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado investments ; large | « 


list of Denver Real Eetate Bargains; buys and nege- 


Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest 


Rererunces :—City National Bank, Colorado N 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank Bank, Denver, Colo. “* 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


WEST, t has a much larger tributary country, whic 
the infancy of Duluth is 

ing ia on at the rate of oo of measly TEN THOU- 

8 a year, and such wond wth = 


rapid advance in real estate. Won or 
sete i wish to invest tell us how m and 
full inf with 


The Middlesex 


Banking (ompany, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL, - £600,000. 
Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured b 
of mortgages with with the Union 
noppany of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

tors, -» can invest in these bonds. 
R. JOHNSON, N York 31-33 
FRANK J ew Agent, 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, KA 


to Business of the 
CAPITAL, - 


7 FIRST MORTGAGES: 


Piaced on Kansas 
and Colerade 


DEN V OR 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 

Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


im — property from one 


freely given 
D, F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


__ FINANCIAL. 
KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


JOHNSON, TURNER & CO., 
KANSAS CITY, - - MISSOURI. 


A local and temporary depression in 
values now make one of those opportunities 
for occur at long intervals 


in 
60 miles of cable lines, and ival 
distributing center of the 
ceming city. 

We place choice loans = investments, 
large and small, approved by any bank se- 

rite for os maps, prin statis- 
pri 


A. | tics, and pa 


You can lend a hundred dol- 
lars at seven per cent and 
have about as secure an invest- 
ment as any; and have no care 
of it. 

You can lend a million, if 
you have so much, in little bits; 
and have no trouble with it. 

Write for particulars. 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


of the State of W WAS INGTON TACOMA 
bs Puget Sound. the 
‘aa for information to 
COMA LAND OO., Week. 
— 
IDLE 


Bend 1, circulars to 


nt of the 
‘ STREET, 


»|DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate teed 

STEPHEN L. MERCHANT.  Btate Btreet, New 
York City, and Duluth, Minnesota. 


cent. when you 
get 7 or 8 with equal ve security and 


? 
merce, Utah. 


Wis: Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 


ANDREWS WM’F’G Co., 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
74-76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE CITY. 


R Right Advertising 


Tells people what they want 
to know. There is no better 
medium for the right adver- 
tising of most good things 
than a progressive, high- 
minded Family Paper of 
large circulation. 

The Christian Union is such 
a paper. 


GHORGE C. MORGAN, 


SOLE AGENT FOR AND DEALER IN 


231 Wabash Av., 
CHICAGO. 
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| | 
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Motto for the Week: 


‘‘Happiness is the natural flower of 
activity.” —PAillips Brooks. 


Between Us. 


OUR Special Illustrated Numbers of The 
Christian Union will be published between 
the present time and the first of January. 
Each will have an artistic cover, a number of 
illustrations, and a large amount of unusually 

attractive and important matter. The first of this 
series will be a special “ City Number,” which will ap- 
pear about the first of October. It will contain the 
striking group of papers on “ Municipal Government ” 
which was announced last week in this column. Presi- 
dent Seth Low, of Columbia, Professor Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Professor Woodrow 
Wilson will contribute these articles, which cannot fail 
to attract wide attention. There will also be a number 
of contributions describing interesting phases of metro- 
politan life, as distinguished from the less intense life 
of the country and the smaller cities. There will be 
several appropriate illustrations, and the editorial dis- 
cussions will be in the same direction. 


* 

Another of this series will be the special “ Christmas 
Number,” which has been a regular feature of the 
paper for several years. The plans already made 
indicate that it will be the most striking and attractive 
Christmas Number which has ever been issued from 
this office—a worthy closing number for a very prosper- 
ous and progressive year. Another special number 
will be devoted largely to the new books issued just 
before the holiday season. A large number of these 
luxurious and entertaining volumes will be carefully 
reviewed, and many illustrations taken from their 
pages will be published. The fourth special number 
will be definitely announced at a later date. 

* 

It is worth while for subscribers to remember that 
each new reader who takes advantage of our offer to 
send The Christian Union twenty-one weeks for one 
dollar will gain the advantage of these special num- 
bers, and also of almost, if not quite, the whole of Mrs. 
Barr’s new serial story, “She Loved a Sailor,” which 
will be begun early in October, and run through four 
months. The response to this trial offer for new sub- 
seribers is very encouraging. It is an opportunity that 
your friend would be glad to know of. It will be a 
favor that he will thank you for, if you take the trouble 
to send him the information. 

* 4 * 

There has been a generous response to The Christian 
Union’s appeal for contributions to send the paper into 
the far West for the use of Home Missionaries whose 
limited means renders them unable to pay the subscrip- 
tion price. Thus far the amount contributed during 
the summer has reached $235, in addition to a 
special private contribution which we are not at liberty 
to acknowledge in these columns. The appeals are still 
coming in, however, and more money can be advantage- 
ously used. The extract below is from a letter just re- 
ceived. It tellsastory which is only too common in the 
West, and it is with the greatest satisfaction that the 
publisher of The Christian Union is able to continue the 
subscriptions of this faithful pastor, and of many others, 
for another year, in co-operation with the generous con- 
tributors to the Home Missionary Fund: “ The Union 
is a most welcome visitor and exceedingly helpful to 
me and enjoyable to my family. But while I would 
be delighted to have the paper another year, I do not 
see how I can pay for it at the present, for the follow- 
ing reasons: I have three congregations, composed 
principally of farmers who liave lost their crops by 
the long-continued drought and excessive hot winds. 
Many of them are now in distress and must have re- 
lief soon or suffer, and consequently they cannot pay 
me for preaching; and, again, I cannot refuse to serve 
them to the best of my ability, even though they are 
unable to pay me at the present; they seem to be more 
anxious for religious services than ever. I am trying 
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to do my duty towards them, and trusting to Provi- 
dence to care for me and mine.” 
« 

Travel clubs in response to The Christian Union’s 
offer of a vacation tour in Europe or America for any 
pastor or teacher in whose behalf the requisite number 
of new subscribers is secured are already beginning to 
be formed for next year. The indications are that a 
considerable party of clergymen will visit Europe dur- 
ing 1891 in pursuance of this offer, and it is not less 
likely that a large number of charming excursions in 
this country will result from the same proposition. If 
your pastor would enjoy and be benefited by such a 
vacation, there is good reason for you to undertake the 
task of securing it for him. We shall be glad to send 
full details upon application. 


“4 Word to the Wise.” 


To hold a mirror up to nature does not always give 
a pleasant reflection from the surface on which the fig- 
ure is thrown, but sometimes a very wholesome lesson 
is learned. Perhaps no class of our community have 
keenness and a sense of justice better developed than 
the self-suppd@ing girls of America ; and their com- 
ments, sometimes, on those who attempt to make their 
lives broader and better would be a revelation to 
those who do not know them. A party of young girls, 
members of several clubs and associations, were hav- 
ing their two weeks’ vacation, and it chanced that most 
of that special number had paid the whole or part of 
their own board. The house that they occupied was 
located near a village where there were a number of 
wealthy inhabitants. They, in the generosity of their 
hearts, sent invitations to a picnic to the young work. 
ing girls who were staying in the house. This is the 
way the story was told: “ We thought it was very kind 
of them to send for us and all, and we just expected to 
have the grandest kind of a time ”"—“ And we did, too,” 
interrupted another. “Oh! yes, we did, too, but you 
know how we all felt after those things were said,” so 
the first speaker went on with her story. ‘ Well, you 
know, when we sat down to the table, they put us all 
together, so that we were marked and separated from 
the other people at the table, and then, when the 
minister stood up to say grace, he called the Lord’s 
attention to the young ladies from the House. 
Well, now, it seemed to me that we were of enough 
account in the sight of the Lord for him to know 
that we were there without that man telling about it ; 
and I shall always know, after that, how the little chil- 
dren from ——— Asylum feel when they are taken 
around to sing hymns in churches and Sunday-schools 
to raise money. Well, our faces were just as red as 
they could be, every one of us, when grace was over, 
and just as we had begun to forget all about the un- 
pleasant thing, because the people were so kind, and 
wanted us to eat so much more than we possibly could, 
the same man got up to make a speech, and in that 
speech he kept talking about the girls from the Home,” 
and here, at the very memory of her sensations, the 
speaker’s eyes filled with tears. “ Oh, I felt so badly ! 
They would not have treated any other guests that they 
received that way. It was only just because we were 
working girls, and they talked just as though we were 
deaf or did not have all our senses ; it just spoiled the 
whole day.” Another girl said : “ Well, I tell you, it is 
very hard to make some people understand that work- 
ing girls have feelings. Why, Wednesday a lot of us 
were out walking, and we saw a carriage coming 
through the woods with three ladies and a gentleman 
in it, and they all looked rich. Just before the carriage 
reached us the road was so narrow we had to stand 
aside for the carriage to pass us. One of the ladies 
must have asked the gentleman if we were the girls 
from House.” “ No, she did not say that,” inter- 
rupted one of the girls ; “‘she probably asked if those 
were the girls from the Home.” The first speaker, not 
noticing the interruption, went on: “ And he answered, 
‘Oh, no, the girls do not have to pay anything. The 
ladies raise the money and pay the expenses of the 
house.’” With flashing eyes she went on: “ For one 
minute it seemed to me that I must run after that car- 
riage and tell that man that I did pay my own board, 
every cent, and my railroad fares, and so did the girls 
who were with me. Don’t you suppose something can 
be done to make the people understand that the poor 
people have feelings ? that because a girl has to earn 
her own living she is not dumb nor deaf?” The look 
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of sympathetic interest on the faces of all the girls in 
the room seems to justify the giving out of this little 
hint. 


Echoes from the Vacations. 


Dear ——: 

The last morning of our stay we went for a stroll, 
and discovered a great hill, and ascended it. The view 
was magnificent. We could see over three States. To 
the west of us rose the Alleghany Mountains, and right 
direct across we had a faint view of the Delaware 
Water Gap, lying between two mountains, and in the 
distance lay Princeton and Trenton, and, “only the 
horizon was hazy,” touse the phrase of the good farmer, 
we could have seen New York. We descended the 
hill with gladdened and thankful hearts to think that 
we, after fifty weeks of nothing but great, tall build- 
ings, with big chimneys, that we had such an opporiu- 
eo enjoy nature. It was a grand treat. 

e then visited a farmhouse at the foot of the hill, 
where we had the acquaintance of a worthy old farmer, 
Peer years old, named Remembrance Ford, and 
his wife, who was very kind, gave us a hearty welcome 
and a drink of pure well-water, much colder than ice- 
water. They brought us into their orchard and loaded 
us down with some of their choicest apples. They 
showed us some very fine tomatoes The tomatoes 
was as large as a small-sized cantelope ; some others 
were what they call peach tomatoes. They resem- 
ble a peach in shape and color. She then brought us 
through what you might call a tropical country garden, 
and ene us all her pretty flowers, and sinebed a few 
for each of your grateful Earnest Club girls. 

We have had many pleasant drives, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Ely, and another dear, kind, good old 
gentleman, a farmer, named William C. Holman. He 
took us for a drive to the edge of the pines, a very 
pretty place indeed. The drive through the woods was 
really beautiful, and the surrounding country, words 


cannot express what we felt. It was all so grand and 
lovely. It was a great farm wagon, and we all climbed 
in — and forgot all our cares. 

e leave here with considerable regret. We have 


had a very pleasant time together. To Mrs. Hanson, 
who was most kind, thoughtful, and good, and at whose 
hands we received nothing but the best of care and 
little kindnesses, we are very grateful, and am quite 
sure we will return greatly improved both in health 
and spirits, ready to take up all our daily tasks again 
with cheerful hearts. 


* 
* 


August 5, 1890. 
Dear Mrs. —— : ‘ 

You no doubt think I had forgotten to write. I[ 
have thought of it a number of times, but I have been 
having such a good time that I have not had a chance. 
I was writing a letter to home, and had to leave it four 
times before [ finished it. I have been sailing, bath- 
ing, and riding, and have walked a great many miles. 
Last week we was toa picnic at Oyster Bay, and we 
had a grand time. I am feeling very good. Please 
do not think harsh of me when [ tell you that I eat 
Miss W out of house and home, without speaking 
of all the blackb-rries and apples we eat when away 
from the house. Miss H , the children, and [ 
picked enough blackberries for tea Sunday evening. 
Mrs. , you don’t know how glad | was to see my 
sister and her boy last Thursday, but I was homesick 
when went home. 

Miss is so good, I have not heard her say a 
cross word since I have been here. I received a letter 
from S——— yesterday, and she wrote about the club 
meeting on Monday evening, and about the lanterns; 
it must have been delightful. I was at the station 
Saturday to meet the girls, expecting to see some of 
the E—— girls, and was greatly disappointed when I 
saw none there. I am sorry my time to stay here is 
so short. The girls are waiting for me to go to the 
station with them to meet Miss H ‘smother. Mrs. 
G—— asks me to tell you that the widows and orphans 
are doing well. All the E girls send their love, I 

you remember all that are here. 

I will have to close my letter, not that I want to, 
only I have got to, as 1 have no more time. I could 
write a very long letter if I was to tell you everything, 
but as I cannot, 1 will stop here. Hoping you will 
excuse this late date, with love, from _— truly, 

K 


P. S.—Miss H—— was going to write half of this 
letter to you, but had to go before she could get time. 
N. K. 


THE VACATION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ................... $654 72 


FARM. 
Previously acknowledged................... 
100 00 
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THE OLD WAR-SHIPS AND 
THE NEW. 


The old sailing frigate and the great 
line-of-battle ships, with towering masts 
and enormous squares of canvas, their 
long rows of guns, tier upon tier, their 
crews of several hundred men, have dis- 
appeared in the mists of the past along 
with the heroes of Cooper and Marryat. 
The smallest vessel of our squadron, with 
her six guns, her powerful engines, and 
all the appliances of defense and offense 
that steam and electricity, in short that 
modern science, contribute to the safety 
and efficiency of a ship and a ship’s com- 
pany of the present time, would destro 
a whole fleet of “saucy Arethusas.” 
With the change in the ships, a change 
in the life and training of the sailor has 
come—a change so great that one of 
Nelson’s old sea-dogs, or even a Jackie 
of our late war, would be dumfounded at 
the manifold duties required of a modern 
man-of-war’s man. Jack must be a sol- 
dier nowadays as well as a seaman. He 
must understand the intricate mechanism 
of the revolving caunon, the delicate sights 
and complicated breech apparatus of the 
heavy guns with their hydraulic mount- 


ings, the manual and care of his maga- | P°8¢ 


zine rifle and his self-cocking revolver, 
as well as how to go aloft in a gale of 
wind and “pass the weather ear-ring,” 
to pull an oar in a boat, or to knot and 
splice a rope. In a man-of-war’s crew of 
to-day many of the men must be special- 
ly trained for the peculiar kind of work 
a to their share in the general ‘out 
ensemble of modern scientific appliances 
that are necessary to insure the efficiency 
of the ship as an instrument of warfare, 
and to provide for the comfort and wel- 
fare of those serving on board of her. 
For example, the “ Yorktown,” which at 
the time of the writing of this article is 
probably the most thoroughly equipped 
with the newest appointments of any of 
the vessels of our new navy now in com- 
mission, comprises in its crew of one 
hundred and eighty men—exclusive of her 
line officers, surgeon, engineers, and pay- 
master—several expert to run 
the dynamo and keep in order the electric 
appliances ; machinists—one of whom is a 
boilermaker, and the others qualified for 
duties connected with the running and re- 
pairing of the complicated engines, the 
distilling of the drinking-water, the heat- 
ing apparatus, and the many uses that 
steam may be put to; an apothecary, 
several so-called yeomen as assistants to 
the paymaster, engineers, etc.; besides a 
blacksmith, tailor, painter, carpenter, 
Sailmaker, and others.—[From ‘‘ With 
Uncle Sam’s Blue Jackets Afloat,” by 
Rufus F. Zogbaum, in September “ Scrib- 
ner.” 


THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR AN 
INTERVIEWER. 


“ A good interviewer must have singu- 
lar qualifications, and is born, not made.” 
Very few men trained in editorial work 
are of value as interviewers or corre- 
spondents. They have intruded their own 
opinions into everything they penned so 
long that it is almost impossible for them 
to report the language of others without 
weighting it with their own comments. 
Then they are rarely ever good judges of 
men, for their lives are naturally seciuded 
ones and calculated to make them 
opinionated and theoretical. A man to 
be a successful interviewer must have a 
thorough knowledge of the world, touch 
elbows with every class of society, be a 
careful student of human nature, have a 
quick and reliable memory, good judg- 
ment, good faith, and an intelligence 
broad enough to thoroughly grasp any 
subject he is discussing with his victim. 
To use a note-book is to destroy the free- 
dom of expression of the person attacked. 
This kills the interesting personality 
which should pervade every interview, if 
this method of gathering news is to fill 
its full p 

It is the flavor of the talker, and not 
of the writer, that the reader wants, and 
no man in journalism has yet been found 
strong enough to intrude himself into 
this work to the satisfaction of the reader, 
no matter how entertainingly he can 
weave words. The demand which made 
the interview possible as a popular means 
of recording events, opinions, and recol- 
lections has ever stood as a rebuke to a 


broad license of expression on the part of 
the writer that was not dominated by the 
views of the one speaking. The attempt 
to do this on the part of some journalists, 
coupled with a fear as to the treatment 
of the matter by the editor after it reaches 
the office, has made many public men very 
shy of answering questions upon impor- 
tant matters. But, despite all these draw- 
backs, they bave one by one come to 
conclude that, after all, the interview is 
the only practical way of reaching the 
public, if they want their opinions read. 
—[Lippincott’s Magazine. 


SELF-MADE CRANKS. 


One cannot help believing that there is 
a variety of this a who are self- 
made cranks—cranks because they want 
to be. They seek some social dispropor- 
tion whereupon they can posture with 
effect. The pleasures of conformity are 
humdrum ; nonconformity is piquant and 
startling. Such a man is not a crank 
from abundance of virtue, as he would 
have you believe, but rather because he 
feels his feebleness in the world of prac- 
tical affairs and is soured thereby. If he 
as an advanced philanthropist, we 
suspect that his love of mankind has some 
side glances at personal profit. If facts 
be against him, he does not hesitate to in- 
vent them, and visits with arrogant abuse 
those who would expose his falsities. He is 
especially angry with those hating disci- 
ples who accept his scheme as something 
ultimately possible, and then humbly in- 
quire what they are to do provisionally 
asa practical approximation to the dis- 
tant good: If he be a rhetorician, he has 
no scruple in administering the electric 
shock of paradox, and seeks the levity of 
assent that may be caught - | the sudden 
spring of a false analogy. No doubt this 
reckless shooter occasionally hits the 
mark. Pope describes the talking bird 
who berates the passers-by with epithets 
which well-conducted periodicals have 
ceased to print. But the poet confesses 
that, though sometimes struck with the 
extreme felicity of these characteriza- 
tions, he had never been able to extend 
his admiration to the speaker whose en- 
tire stock in trade consisted of this very 
limited and abusive vocabulary. —[Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 


THE INVENTIONS OF THE 
PRIESTS. 


According to “ La Acacia,” of Buenos 
Ayres, the Papacy has never bequeathed 
to humanity a telegraph, a railway, a 
printing-press, or any other useful or 
helpful invention for mankind, but in 
place thereof has invented the follow- 
ing : 


A.D 

Holy water, in the year...........+.-+- 120 

348 
Purgatory........ ess 553 
Prayer to Mary and the saints.......... 993 
1000 
Celibacy of 1115 
Papal indulgences.... 1119 


Papal 1200 

Auricular 1215 
The immaculate conception............ 1854 
Infallibility of the Pope............... 1870 
The prisoner of the Vatican............ 1871 


1882 
—([Exchange 


“HEBREW” OR “JEW”? 


There are plenty of people who cannot, 
or do not, distinguish between the words 
Israelite, Hebrew, and Jew. “ Our broad 
national distinction,” says the “ Hebrew 
Journal,” “gave us the name Israelite 
in the time of our ancient greatness, a 
greatness to which all people son | at some 
time in the long future we 
may again, ther wit -fearing 

bres name of Israelite. Be- 
=. our ancestors were, in a national 
sense, Israelites, they were Hebrews—a 
name which was, and is to-day, a rare 
distinction. The word Jew is a narrow 
name in use for our se religious 
distinction. Nothing could be plainer to 
us. Hebrew refers to the race, Israelite 
refers to the nation, Jew to the relig- 
ion. ’ 


SAFETY AVD COMFORT ON THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


The popularity of the great Pennsylvania 
Railroad route to the West is largely due to 
the well-known equipment of that road in all 
the appliances which insure the safety of the 
passengers. The block signal and interlock- 
ing switch system, stone-ballasted roadbed, 
and stone bridges make a safe highway for 
the great procession of trains that line its 
tracks daily. The Pennsylvania Limited is 
the leader of not only these but all passenger 
trains of the werld. It leaves New York 
daily for the West at 10 a.m. 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


On September 9 and 23, and October 14, 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway will 
sell excursion tickets from Chicago to princi- 
pal land points in the Northwest at the low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and tickets 
will be good for return at any time within 
thirty days from date of sale. This favorable 
arrangement affords an excellent opportunity 
for personal inspection of the productive 
country reached by the Chicago & North- 
western Railway and connecting lines. For 
full information apply to ticket agents, or 
address W. A. Thrall, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent C. & N. W. R’y. Chicago, III. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


are afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway in through vestibuled 
trains Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Chicago to Council Bluffs, Omaha, and Den- 
ver, Chicago to Portland, Oregon. Throug 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars Chi- 
mee to San Francisco without change. Ex- 
cellent dining car service on all through 
trains. For tickets and full information ap- 
ly to ticket agents or address W. A. Thrall, 
neral Passenger and Ticket Agent, C. & 
N. W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 


To those who intend to spend the winter in 
2 warmer clime than they can find at home, 
Coronado Beach, San Diego County, Califor- 
nia, offers an attractive array of inducements 
—a climate which Agassiz has said can- 
not be ualed elsewhere on the face 
of the globe; a hotel which is the largest 
seaside resort hotel in the world, and a beach 
which is unsurpassed along the entire line 
of Pacific coast. Coronado Beach can be 
reached in a little more than five days from 
New York, the railway service being of the 
best. Mr. E. S. Babcock, Jr., the manager 
of the Hotel Del Coronado, will furnish full 
particulars as to climate, routes, and rates. 


Tourists will oage find it desirable to 
spend a few days in New York City. It is the 
center of wealth, has a variety of amuse- 
ments, and enjoys means of easy communica- 
tion with many winter and summer resorts, 
in which advantages it is unsu by any 
other city. The Buckingham is deservedly 
popular use it is accessible, luxurious, 
and homelike. Having been recently en- 
larged, it is now complete in all the appoint- 
_e of a first-class house.—[New York 
imes. 


THE PALATIAL 


‘BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 


NOW COMPLETE. 
FIFTH AVE., 49TH AND 50TH STS., NEW YORK. 


FIREPROOF. This popular house has been 
ed by the addition 


en 

(on Fifth Ave.) ofan absolately 

EXTENSIV£& uilding, seven 
FRONTAGE. stories high. making the total front- 
age now 328 feet. It is conspicuous 

LUXURIOUS for its elegant and homelike accom- 
AND HOME- modations and its attractive suite, 
LIKE ACCOM- each comprising drawing-room, 
MODATIONS. lerge, airy double and single bed- 
rooms, with bath and dressing- 


attached 
rooms 
or their elegance, comfort, 


room 
PUBLIC ROOMS The 
noted 

DRAWING- 
ROOM. 


i 
EDISON ELEC- isan attractive feature of the 
TRIC LIGHT. 05 Bentes by the Edison electric 


t. 

TELEGRAPH Telegraph, telephone, and stock 
AND TELE- indicators on the premises; also a 
NK. news-stand with all the leading 
newspapers and periodicals. Tick- 
ete can be procured for the , 

theaters, and all other places 
SANITARY AP- Special attention has been paid 

- on n 

PO[NTMENTS. to the heating, plumbing, and ven- 

tilation of the Bucking 


Ventral Depot, 
and all places of amusement 


pass the door every few minutes. 
EUROPEAN This hotel is conducted on the 


RESTAU RANT. of the 
q 
charges reasonable. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of fi words or less 
will be published under thi for 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


WANTE D—Pupil nurses for St. Lake’s H 
Duluth, Minn. Christian women of good educa- 
tion preferred. This is an EK Hospital ; 
training here will open a wide field of honorable 
usefulness, with assured. Ad- 
dress Superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


A TRIP SOUTH NEXT WINTER.-—If any 
one is going South next winter, and would lke to 
do there a jittle work—easy, pleasant, and profit- 
able—to help out witn expenses, it wouid be well 
to address Post-Office Box 3,589, New York City. 


A LADY OF capably 
wishes a position as companion manager of a 
house for a lady, or as housekeeper for sma) 

particuiars 


tamily of adults. ferred. or 
address P. O. Ballston Spa, 


PARIS, FRANCE.—A French family, highly 
recommended by Americans, will receive a tew 
boarders. Central location; French conversa 

table. Madame Uézaire, 


tion; excellent 50 Rue 
de Lille. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL desires a place in the 
family ot a homeopathic sician 


y preferably in 

New York or Bbrookiyn, where a of her time 

may be given to the study of medicine and the re- 
der to the care of children or other suit- 

able employment, for her maintenance. 

E. C., No. 8,052, in care of The Christian Union. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE—brown stone, three 

stories and basement—to let. Board of the owner 
and her two children (seventeen and ben) to be 
given as rent. Brooklyn; convenient to Brid 
and ferries. Address R. McC. Harris, Box 3, 
New York P. O. 


h | WANTED-—For general housework in a large 


family, mn a pleasant village, a ant woman. 
A woman with a child would find a good home and 
the best of school privileges for the child. Ad- 
dress No. 8,047, Christian Union, 30 La Fayette 
Piace, New York. 


A LADY, an experienced translator and type- 

writer ires a position as foreign correspond- 
ent. Translates paoish, French, German, Iiai- 
ress 8, No en ew 
Brunswick, N. J. 


FOR RENT—Hotel Interlachen, in midst of an 
orange grove, Interlachen, Fia. To a good man- 
ager, whow to take a few Northern families 
tw Florida to spend the winter, very liberal ar- 
rangewents will be made. ddress G. W. Hast- 
ings, Springfield, Ohio. 


A LADY, age 35, wishes a position of trust a 

housekeeper in a gentieman’s family or compan 
100 to an invalid. Is thoroughly competent, and 
can supply unqneeptionstte reference. Position 
required by October 1, 1990. Mrs. Miley, 39 
Grvuevenor Street, Toronts, VUanada. 


WANTED-— United States coins, silver, nickel, and 
copper. Enormous prices paid for man 
prior to 1878. Complete list ef premium coins 
to any address. Price, 10 cents—stam 
a rer. G. Grund, Philadelphia, Pa , P. O. 
x 4 . 


ADIRONDACKS IN SEPTEMBER. At 
Fiume Cottage, Keene y. N. ¥., all those 
that wish to see the mountains ia their glory will 
find a comfortabie aod homelike place of reat. 

ng his gues rsonai many poin 
of 4 region. Circular. 
Terms $9 and $10. 
WANTED-—A young lady would like a situation 
a famil 


in where there are children. Would 
teach Eng! branches, sew, assist in the care 
ofa house, d make herself generally useful. 


ap 
Has had experience in rw ey and is very fond 
of children. Address A. B. ©., No. 8, care 
Christian Union. 


A SOUTHERN LADY with a daughter to edu- 
cate wishes a position in a girls’ school. Thor- 
oughly educated and competent to teach. Also 
ex enced in social and domestic affairs. She 
will be able to aid the paogee & ment of 

pils and household Ad J. KE. , No. 

065, Christian Union Office. 


A MOTHER living near an excellent public school 
desires the charge of two or more children. A 
good home and a mother’s care insured. Should 
a father be seeking a home for motherless chil- 
dren a mutual benefit might be conferred. Refer- 
Address P. O. Box 435, Stam- 

, Coan. 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE of two 
ears’ ex nee desires to secure a tion as 
eacher a private school. Latin and 

cs are specialties. Address Teacher, 56 
Whalley Ave , New Haven, Conn. 


TO RENT-—In Santa Barbara, Cal., for one or two 
years, after l. at $1,500—owner 
abroad—large, handsome house, fully fu 
all modern conveniences, centrally located ; ex- 
tensive lawn, shade, flowers, fruit, tennis court, 
stables. Two competent Swedish servants re 
if desired. Can refer in many Eastern cities to 

es familiar with the house, and to W. H. 

eet 5 Mp Avenue, New York, 
where p graph can be seen. Photogra an 

details also sent to bona fide applicants by the 

owner, John Rice, 230 West Victoria Street. 


BATH ROLLING 
CABINET.| CHAIR. 


Afording A Priceless 
refreshing | Boom to those / 
Terkish Bath | whe sre 


VEN CHAIZ CO., Sew Haven, Ot. 


HE * NEW * HANDY * BINDER 
FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF * T 


CHRISTIAN * UNION #* WILL 
BE # MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT *« OF * 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS * THE * CHRISTIAN *# 
UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORE. * * *‘ # 


i 
| 
—— 
veniences, tue ladies draw- |" 
m in the Louis Beize 
style, the grand dining-room in the Tk) Zz 
English. The gentlemen’s ign 
READING- reading and smoking rooms are 
ROOM. supplied with everv requisite. The 
nome able to walk. | 
Descriptive Circulars 
of both mailed free. 
NEW 
ocation is the finest in the city. It 
LOCATION is within easy access of the Grand 
e ele 1800 and 
Hixth Avenue cars. Ompnibuses 
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Fact and Rumor. 


—An Englishman writes to “ Notes and 
Queries ” a somewhat indignant letter on 
the question of American spelling. “ The 
most difficult case, perhaps,” he says, “ is 
that of an English author who sells his 
work to American publishers. If he is 
wise, and is popular enough to insist, he 
should stipulate formally beforehand that 
the English spelling shall be used in his 
book. But even then he is not safe. 
Such a stipulation was lately made, and 
put into due legal form ; and yet the 
earlier numbers of the novel to which it 
related were issued by the American pub- 
lisher with all the English spellings 
altered. The author, a man who writes 
pure and excellent English, insisted on an 
immediate compliance with his terms, 
and carried his point. So the book in its 
first issue is parcel-English, parcel- 
Yankee in spelling.” 

—Mr. Gladstone’s rule against Sunday 
traveling, according to the Manchester 
“Guardian,” pl him in a rather in- 
convenient position when at one time the 
Queen took to inviting him to dine and 
sleep at Windsor on Saturday night, and 
did not extend her invitation over Sun- 
day. When this occurred, Mr. Gladstone 
used to remove himself on Sunday from 
the Castle to the Deanery, and remain 
till Monday as the guest of Dean Welles- 
ley. This came to the Queen’s ears, 
and a more considerate arrangement was 
adopted. 

—We see items sometimes about the 
value of rare books in the hands of 
bibliomaniacs or at auction sales, but 
there is now in San Francisco a volume 
than which there are few more valuable 
in the world. It is worth exactly $30,- 
000—not a fancy price either. Thirty 
thousand dollars is its actual cash value. 
It is the registry of the whereabouts and 
identity of 3,000 Chinese corpses in the 
city cemetery, all of which will have to 
be dug up and returned to China in due 
time, while a disinterment permit costs 
$10. The ex-superintendent of the ceme- 
tery has the book, and says that he made 
it, and that therefore it is his own private 

roperty. The health officer thinks it 
longs to the city. We think so, too, 
for it is clearly the duty of the superin- 
tendent of the cemetery to keep a register 
or list of the graves and their contents. 
We hope that prompt action will be taken 
to prevent the destruction or disappear- 
ance of the book pending legal settlement 
of its ownership.—[ Report. 

—Birmingham, Eng., has on its list of 
voters about ten thousand women. The 
municipal suffrage of women in this city 
is subject only to the limitations imposed 
upon men citizens. 

—The “Christian Leader” doesn’t be- 
lieve in calling those who send rum to 
Africa Christians. We don’t like to, 
either ; but to call them heathen is to 
insult the Africans whom they seek to 
destroy. Perhaps a name had better be 
invented for them.—[Cbristian Register. 

—By far the oldest newspaper in the 
world is the Pekin “ Gazette,” which was 
established in the year 911 of the Chris- 
tian era, has been regularly published 
since 1351 a.p, and is at the present time 
edited by a committee of six members of 
the academy of Han Lin. 

—* There are some people,” one of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ‘“Teacups” 
says in the latest talk in “ The Atlantic 
Monthly,” “who never see anything, if 
it isas plain as a bole in a grindstone, 
until it is pointed out to them ; and some 
that can’t see it then, and won’t believe 
that there is any hole till they have passed 
their finger through it. I’ve got a great 
many things to thank God for, but per- 
haps most of all that I can find some- 
thing to admire, to wonder at, to set my 
fancy going, and to wind up my enthusi- 
asm pretty much everywhere.” 

—That Cardinal Newman was not lack- 
ing in a sense of humor is shown by the 
story of a Philadelphian who lived near 
him in England for some time: “ lt seems 
worth while to recall an incident,” said 
the Philadelphian to “The Press” re- 
porter, “which casts much light on the 
character of the late Cardinal’s wit as 
well as on that humor which happily re- 
acted upon and softened many animosi- 
ties. It is not generally known that New- 
man devoted several hours each day to 

racticing on the violin. When he was 


iving on Hagley Road, as one goes out 


from Birmingham to Edgbaston, a chal- 
lenge to public debate was sent to him 
by a violent opponent, who ¢ in 
vulgar terms that he had forsaken the 
English Church for Romanism without 
cause or justification. The man’s 
reply was to the following effect: ‘ Dear 
Sir: Much skill in debate I do not pos- 
sess, but to some slight knowledge of the 
violin I may lay claim. If you will honor 
me by engaging with me in a public con- 
test to try our respective merits as violin- 
ists, command me, for [ am your humble 
servant, NEWMAN.’” 

—[Philadelphia Press. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
Ive remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick-headache. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
a family medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

“During the past 28 years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills in my family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.”” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.’’—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“Tam never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.”’— Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 
Bristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayers Gathartic Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


Your Friend 


(not now a subscriber) 


MAY HAVE 


WEEKS 
For Only One Dollar 


MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
ys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Tavaluable in the sick room. 


FOR AND 
INFANTS INVALIDS. 
TRADE MARK. 


FOOD 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
APERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 


END Ang The Care ane Feedingof 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., Boston, Mase, 


A CONDENSED FOOD | 


BOVININE 


B Vi NIN By its powerful and concen- 
trated food properties alone 
will permanently relieve or mitigate the worst features of 
Nervous Prostration, Consumption, Wasting of old 
age, Weakness from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dys- 
pepsia, and all Intestinal troubles. | [ts wonderful blood- 
making qualities will insure perfect nutrition increased ap- 


petite, and better digestion. Use BOVININE in all 


conditions of acute or chronic illness. 


The Christian Union Binder 


STRONG 

HANDSOME 

CONVENIENT 

DURABLE 

will be sent to any address on receipt of 75 cents. Address 
The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


| 


‘ 


PAPA 
» Getter than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


‘Van Houren's Cocos 


Best & Goes Farthest.”’ 


Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. 


* 


May Fevers CURES coven 

KIRK’S | ASTHMA| REMEDY : 
Price 81.00 Send for free # 
QUICKLY. 
E. K. Kirk Mfx. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y.} 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. 
Delightful and convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne, 


b6 
a 


